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For the Companion. 


WELL WON. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT. 
Cavalry on the March. 


It was a lovely June morning when the Fifth 
Cavalry started on its march. 

Camp was struck at daybreak, and, soon after 
five o’clock, while the sun was still low in the 
east and the dew-drops were sparkling on the 
buffalo grass, the long column was winding up 
the bare, rolling ‘‘divide’’ which lay between the 
valleys of Crow and Lodge Pole Creeks. 

In plain view, only thirty miles 
away to the west, were the summits 


ord 


‘‘What’s the matter, doctor ?’’ asked the adju- 
tant, with a grin on his face. ‘‘Are you wondering 
whether those fellows really are United States 
regulars ?"" and the voung officer nodded toward 
the long column of horsemen in broad-brimmed 
slouch hats and flannel shirts or fanciful garb of 
Indian tanned buckskin. 

Even among the officers there was hardly a} 
sign of the uniform or trappings which distin- 
guish the soldiers in garrison. 

“No, it isn’t that. I knew that you fellows | 
who had served so long in Arizona had got out of 
the way of wearing uniform in the field against | 


| Indians. What I can’t understand is that ridge | him, sir,”’ 


down what would you set your sights at—provid- 
ing you had time to set them at all?’’ and the 
veteran Indian fighter smiled grimly. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“It is too big a puzzle for me,’’ he answered. 
“Five minutes ago I would have said three hun- 
dred at utmost, but I don’t know now.” 

“How about that, Nihil?’’ asked the colonel, 
turning to a soldier riding with the headquarters’ 
party. 

Nihil’s brown hand goes up to the brim of his 
scouting hat in salute, but he shook his head. 

“The bullet would kick up a dust this side of 
was the answer. 


By this time the head of the compact column 
was well up, and the captain of the leading troop, 
riding with his first lieutenant in front of his sets 
of fours, looked inquiringly at the colonel, as 
though half expectant of a signal to halt or change 
the gait. Receiving none, and seeing that the col- 
onel had probably stopped to look over his coim- 
mand, the senior troop leader pushed steadily on. 

Behind him, four abreast, came the dragoons,— 
a stalwart, sunburned, soldierly-looking lot. Not 
a particle of show or glitter in their attire or equip- 
ment. Utterly unlike the dazzling hussars of 

| England or the European continent, when the 
| troopers of the United States are out on the broad 
prairies of the West ‘‘for business’ 
as they putit; hardly a brass button, 





of the Rocky Mountains, but, such 
is the altitude of this upland prairie 
sloping away eastward between the 
two forks of the Platte River, that 
these summits appear to be nothing 
more than a low range of hills 
shutting off the western horizon. 

Looking southward, from the 
Laramie road, all the year round 
one can see the great peaks of the 
range—Long’s and Hahn’s and 
Pike’s—glistening in their mantles 
of snow, and down there near them, 
in Colorado, the mountains slope 
abruptly into the valley of the South 
Platte. 

Up here in Wyoming the Rockies 
go rolling and billowing far out to 





the east, and the entire stretch of 
country, from what are called the 


” 


“Black Hills of Wyoming,” in con- 
tradistinction to the Black Hills of 
Dakota, far east as the junction of 
the forks of the Platte, is one vast 
inclined plane. 

The Union Pacific Railway winds 
over these Black Hiils at Sherman,— 
the lowest point the engineers could 
find,—and Sherman is over eight 
thousand feet above the sea. 

From Sherman, eastward, in less 
than an hour’s run the cars go slid- 
ing down with smoking brakes to 
Cheyenne, a fall of two thousand 
feet. But the road from Cheyenne 
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= even, is to be seen. 

The colonel notes with satisfac- 
tion the nimble, active pace of the 
horses as they go by at rapid walk, 
and the easy seat of the men in 
their saddles. 

First the bays of ‘‘K”’ troop trip 
quickly past; then the beautiful, 
sleek grays of ‘‘B,’’ Captain Mont- 
gomery’s company; then more 
bays in ‘I’ and “A” and “D,”’ and 
then some sixty-five blacks, “C”’ 
troop’s color. 

There are two sorrel troops in the 
regiment and more bays, and later 
in the year, when new horses were 
obtained, the Fifth had a roan and 
a dark brown troop, but in June, 
when they were marching up to take 
their part in the great campaign 
that followed, only two of their 
companies were not mounted on 
bright bay horses, and one and all 
they were in the pink of condition, 
and eager for a burst ‘‘cross coun- 
wy.”” 

It was, however, their colonel’s 
desire to take them to their destina- 
tion in good trim, and he permitted 
no “larking.”’ 

They had several hundred miles 
of weary marching before them. 
Much of the country beyond the 
Platte was ‘Bad Lands’’ where the 
grass is scant and poor, the soil 








to Fort Laramie twists and winds 
among the ravines and over the 
divides of this lofty prairie. So that 
Ralph and his soldier friends, while riding 
jauntily over the hard-beaten track this clear, 
crisp, sunshiny, breezy morning, were twice as 
high above the sea as they would have been at 
the tiptop of the Catskills, and higher even than 
had they been at the very summit of Mount 
Washington. 

The air at this height, though rare, is keen and 
exhilarating, and one needs no second look at the 
troopers to see how bright are their eyes and how 
nimble and elastic is the pace of their steeds. 

The commanding officer, with his adjutant and 
orderlies and a little group of staff sergeants, had 


halted at the crest of one of these ridges and was 
Beside | 
the winding road was strung a line of wires,—the | 
military telegraph to the border forts,—and with | 


looking back at the advancing column. 


the exception of those bare poles not a stick of 
timber was anywhere in sight. 

The whole surface is destitute of bush or tree, 
but the thick little bunches of gray-green grass 


that cover it everywhere are rich with juice and | 


nutriment. 

This is the buffalo grass of the Western prairies, 
and the moment the horses’ heads are released 
down go their nozzles, and they are cropping 
vagerly and gratefully. 

Far as the eye can see to the north and east it 
roams over a rolling, tumbling surface that seems 
to have become suddenly petrified. Far to the 
south are the snow-shimmering peaks; near at 
hand, to the west, are the gloomy gorges and 
ravines and wide wastes of upland of the Black 
Hills of Wyoming; 


they seem but a short hour's gallop away. 


and so clear is the air that | 


THE 
over there. I thought we had been down in a | 
hollow for the last half-hour—yet look at it; we | 
must have come over that when I was thinking of 
something else.”’ 

‘Not a bit of it, doctor,’ laughed the colonel. | 
“That's where we dismounted and took a short | 
rest and gave the horses a chance to pick a bit.” 

“Why, but, colonel! that must have been two 


miles back—full half an hour ago; you don’t 
|mean that ridge is two miles away. 


I could 
almost hit that man riding down the road toward 
us.”’ 

“Tt would be a wonderful shot, doctor. That 
man is one of the teamsters who went back after | 
a dropped pistol. He is a mile and a half away.” 

The doctor’s eyes were wide open with wonder. | 

“Of course you must know, colonel, but it is | 
incomprehensible to me.” | 

“It is easily proved, doctor. Take these two} 
telegraph poles nearest us and tell me how far | 
they are apart.” | 

The doctor looked carefully from one pole o | 
another. Only a single wire was strung along | 
the line, and the poles were stout and strong. | 
After a moment’s study he said, ‘‘Well, they are | 
just about seventy-five yards apart.” 

“More than that, doctor. They are a good | 
hundred yards. But even at your estimate, just | 
count the poles back to that ridge—of course they | 
are equidistant, or nearly so, all along—and tell 
me how far you make it.” 

The doctor’s eyes began to dilate again as he | 
silently took account of the number. 

‘I declare, there are over twenty to the rear of | 
the wagon-train and nearly forty across the ridge! | 


There is something strangely deceptive about | I give it up.” 


the distances in an atmosphere so rare and clear 
as this. 


A young surgeon was taking his first ride with 
& cavalry column in the wide West, and, as he 


looked back into the valley through which they | 


had been marching for over half an hour, his face 
Was clouded with an expression of odd perplexity. 


‘‘And now lock here,’’ said the colonel, pointing | 


| out to the eastward where some lithe-limbed | 


hounds were coursing over the prairie with Ralph | 
on his fleet sorrel racing in pursuit. ‘Look at 
young McCrea out there where there are no tele- 
graph poles to help you judge the distance. If} 
he were an Indian whom you wanted to bring’ 





| ment? 


| little on their own. 


FIFTH CAVALRY ON THE MARCH. 


‘People sometimes wonder why it is we man- 
age to hit so few of these Cheyennes or Sioux in 
our battles with them,” said the colonel. ‘Now 
you can get an idea of one of the difficulties. 
They rarely come within six hundred yards of us 
when they are attacking a train or an infantry 
escort, and are alway riding full tilt, just as you 
saw Ralph just now. It is next to impossible to 
hit them.”’ 

“T understand,”’ said the doctor. 
didly that boy rides!” 

“Ralph? Yes. He’s a genuine trooper. Now 
there’s a boy whose whole ambition is to go to 
West Point. He’s a manly, truthful, dutiful young 
fellow,—born and raised in the army,—knows the 
plains by heart, and just the fellow to make a 
brilliant and valuable cavalry officer, but there 


“How splen- 


| isn’t a ghost of a chance for him.”’ 


‘*Why not?” 
‘Why not? Why, how is he to get an appoint- 
If he had a home somewhere in the East, 
and his father had influence with the Congressman 
of the district, it might be done; but the sons of 
army officers have really very little chance. 

“The President used to have ten appointments 
a year, but Congress took them away from him. 
They thought there were too many. cadets at the 


Point, but while they were virtuously willing to | 


reduce somebody else’s prerogatives in that line, 
it did not occur to them that they might trim a 
Now the President is allowed 
only ten ‘all told,’ and can appoint no boy until 


| some of his ten are graduated or otherwise dis- 


posed of. It really gives him only two or three 
appointments a year, and he has probably a thou- 
sand applicants for every one. 


‘‘What chance has an army boy in Wyoming | 


against the son of some fellow with senators and 
representatives at his back in Washington ? If the 
army could name an occasional candidate, a boy 
like Ralph would be sure to go, and we would 
have more soldiers and fewer scientists in the 
cavalry.” 





ashen and spongy, and the water 
densely alkaline. All this would 
tell very sensibly upon the condition 
| of horses that all winter long had been comfort- 
}ably stabled, regularly groomed and grain-fed, 
| and watered only in pure, running streams flushed 
by springs or melting snow. 
| It was all very well for young Ralph to be 
| coursing about on his fleet, elastic sorrel, radiant 
| with delight as the boy was at being again ‘‘out 
| on the plains’’ and in the saddle; but the cavalry 
| commander’s first care must be to bring his horses 
| to the scene of action in the most effective state of 
| health and soundness. ‘The first few days’ march- 
| ing, therefore, had to be watched with the utmost 
care. 
As the noon hour approached, the doctor noted 
how the hills off to the west seemed to be growing 
higher, and that there were broader vistas of wiid 
ranges of barren slopes to the east and north. 
The colonel was riding some distance ahead of 
| the battalion, his little escort close beside, and 
| Ralph was giving ‘‘Buford’’ a resting spell, and 
placidly ambling alongside the doctor. 

Sergeant Wells was riding somewhere in the 
| column with some chum of old days. He belonged 
|to another regiment, but knew the Fifth of old. 
| The hounds had tired of chasing over a waterless 
| country, and with lolling tongues were trotting 
| behind their masters’ horses. 
| The doctor was vastly interested in what he had 
| heard of Ralph, and engaged him in talk. Just 
| as they came in sight of the broad, open valley in 
| which runs the sparkling ‘‘Lodge Pole,” a two- 

horse wagon rumbled up alongside, ands there on 
the front seat was Farron, the ranchman, with 
| bright-eyed, bonny-faced little Jessie smiling be- 
| side him. 
| «We've 


caught you, Ralph,’’ he laughed, 
“though we left Russell an hour or more behind 
|you. Is’pose you’ll all camp at Lodge Pole for 
| the night. We’re going on to the Chug.” 
‘‘Hadn’t you better see the colonel about that ?”’ 
; asked Ralph, anxiously. 
| «Oh, it’s all right! I got telegrams from Lar- 
‘amie and the Chug, both, just before we left 
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Russell. Not an Indian’s been heard of this side | these calm artisans, and in the singularly meas- | there they sot a Saturday evenin’ as usual, and kep 
of the Platte, and your father’s troop has just got | ured, yet thoughtful movements of -their eyes, | *-watchin’ to hear the bell, but it didn’t ring. 


in to Laramie.” | 

“Has he?’’ exclaimed Ralph, with delight. 
“Then he knows I’ye started, and perhaps he’ll | 
come on to the Chug or Eagle’s Nest and meet | 
me.”’ | 

‘‘More’n likely,’”” answered Farron. ‘You and | 
the sergeant had better come ahead and spend the | 
night with me at the ranch.” | 

“I’ve no doubt the colonel will let us go ahead 
with you,”’ answered Ralph, ‘but the ranch is too 
far off the road. We would have to stay at 
Phillips’s for the night. What say you, sergeant ?”’ 
he asked, as Wells came loping up alongside. 

‘“‘The very plan—I think. Somebody will surely 
come ahead to meet us, and we can make Laramie 
two days before the Fifth.” 

“Then good-by, doctor, I must ask the colonel 
first, but we'll see you at Laramie.” 

*“‘Good-by, Ralph, and good luck to you in get- 
ting that cadetship.”’ 


“Oh, well! I must trust to luck for that. Father | 


says it all depends on my getting General Sheridan | like thick jelly, the pitcher of yellow cream sweet- | ringin’, and as luck was, their old eight-day clock | 


to back me. If he would only ask for me—or if 


which betokened a descent of this hereditary 
French skill. | 
~@> 
LEARN. 
Learn to give, and thou shalt bind 
Countless treasures to thy breast; 
Learn to love, and thou shalt find 
Only they who love are blest. 
—The Christian, 


o———~— 


For the Companion. 


HAYMAKERS’ STORIES. 
Both Sides. 


“It’s lickin’ good,” said Sam Turner, as he polished 
his saucer with the pewter spoon. 

Delye had given them a treat to-day, as it was the 
last day of haying, and out at the “far farm.” 





“*The evenin’s are gittin’ long,’ says Hepsy to 
Hitty. 

“Well, they do seem to be,’ says Hitty. ‘Had I 
better put another stick on, sister?’ 

“*I dono. There’s enough to rake up now, and 
mabbe there’d be too much ef you did.’ 

‘So they sot an’ sot, and bimeby Hepsy says, ‘I’m 
afeard the’ won’t be no coals if you don’t puta stick 


on, Hitty.’ So she put one on, and it begun to blaze | 


and sort of cherked ’em up. 

***T guess the evenin’ seems long because we’re 
consider’ble tired,’ says Hitty. 

“Then the stick settled down and fell to purrin’ 
and singin’, and pretty soon Hepsy she give a great 
start. 

““*Can’t be possible I fell asleep?’ says she, kinder 
amazed like. 

“*Yes, you did,’ says Hitty. 
haint closed an eye.’ 

“Well! well! I guess I won’t clean house ag’in 


‘I see you nod. I 


SEPT. 19, 1889. 


| and giv’ the horse a cut and off it went, and that was 

| all he knowed. So they clapped him into Scranton 
jail.” 

| “Didn’t they try him, or do nothin’ to him?” 

asked Zenas. 

} “Oh land, yes! and found him guilty, because he 

| was the last man was seed with the hoss. Well, he 
was there five weeks before they found out the truth, 

| which was that the old hoss bein’ lame, and havin’ 

| the heaves bad, didn’t relish the idee of Deacon 
Peters’s whip, and had strayed off gradooal up 

| amongst the hills to a place where the’ was summer 

| boarders. 

| “Well, amongst them was one of these fellers that 

thinks such a sight of dumb critters, and was head 

of a s’ciety for takin’ care of ’em or killin’ ’em, as 

the case may be. 

“He see this miser’ble hang-dog old rack-o-bones 

| by the roadside, and not bein’ able to find whose 

| twas he out with his pistil and shot it. So there 

was Tiff jailed for nothin’. 

| “Well, you bet he was mad! 











When they let him 


She had made the day before one of those delicious | of a Sat’day and get so tired,’ says Hepsy, with a| go, he says, says he, a-shakin’ his fist, ‘Scranton 


women have retained the old-fashioned formula, 
and the great milk-pan full of a rich brown mass 


ened well with maple sugar, the pile of blue saucers, 





| baked Indian puddings of which few New England | ter’ble great yawn. 


“Then Hitty she begun to feel real sleepy, but 
nothin’ would persuade ’em to go to bed before bell- 


had got too dry to go, and Philo Platt that went 


I could only do something to make him glad to| the sheaf of pewter spoons, had been hailed with round mendin’ clocks in all that neighborhood 
ask—but what chance is there ?”” | acclamation as they appeared in a separate basket, | hadu’t been there, and they was waitin’ for his day 


What chance. indeed? Ralph McCrea little 
dreamed that at that very moment General Sher- 
idan—far away in Chicago—was reading de- 


spatches that determined him to go at once, him-| pjaudits of the men, for she cooked well and liked | onto the floor and broke her comb to pieces. 


self, to Red Cloud Agency; that in four days 

more the general would be there, at Laramie, and | 

that in two wonderful days, meantime—but who 

was there who dreamed what would happen mean- | 

time? Caprain Cuartes Kino, U.S.A. | 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 
AN ANCIENT ART. 


There is a very interesting exhibit of the famous 
Gobelin tapestries at the Paris Exhibition this | 
year, interesting as an illustration of one of the| 
Fine Arts and of textile fabrics. 

The Gobelin tapestries have a gallery in the 
main exhibition building, devoted especially to 
them, and present to connoisseurs and admirers of | 
this ancient art a varied and attractive display. | 
Here are grand landscapes, historic scenes, por- | 
traits and studies from animal and bird life, in 
such numbers as to cons*‘tute a veritable Fine 
Arts museum. 

An especially noteworthy piece is the ‘Letters, | 
Science and Art in Antiquity.”” The Herons and 
Storks, too, are remarkably lifelike. There is a 
certain softness and delicacy about these pictures 
in tapestry work which the original picture in oil 
colors lacks; original picture, we say, for all 
these tapestry representations are copies of oil 
paintings by celebrated artists. 

The flesh tints, the summer and autumnal foli- | 
age, the flowers, the lights and shadows, are all | 
remarkably true to nature, and as we gaze, the | 
wonder grows that this can be really a web from | 
a hand-loom, woven from woollen woof. 

A visit to the Gobelin factory, near the Jardin | 
des Plantes in Paris, follows very naturally an 
examination of the display of tapestries at the! 
exposition. | 

This establishment was brought to Paris early | 
in the Fifteenth Century, and was bought by 
Louis XIV. in 1662. The first of the name was | 
Jean Gobelin, who died in 1476. He discovered a | 
peculiar kind of scarlet dye, and 
expended so much money on his 
establishment that it was named by 
the common people La Folie Gobelin. 

Many of the pieces shown at the 
present exhibition belong to the 
time when Jean Gobelin personally 
wrought or directed the weaving, 
and these are now rated at fabulous 
prices. 

At present the Gobelin factory is 
under State patronage and control, 
exclusively, and receives an annual 
subsidy of nearly a quarter of a 
million francs from the French gov- 
ernment. 

About one hundred and fifty weav- 
ers--who may with propriety be 
called artists—are at present em- 
ployed. The work is done entirely 
by hand. The warp threads are 
stretched perpendicularly in the 
loom, and the weaver stands behind 
the warp with the light in front of it. Each 
thread of the woof is put in separately and 
pressed into its place with long, slim needles. 
The colored filling or woof is wound upon bob- 
bins, also by hand, and we were told that thirteen 
thousand different colors and shades of color are 
made use of in weaving the various pictured 
designs. , 


” 


The painting of which the tapestry is to be a 
copy hangs behind the weaver-artist. Its dimen- 
sions are accurately outlined in pencil upon the | 
warp. With almost infinite patience and care the 
work of reproduction then begins, and continues | 
month after month, and even year after year. A | 
single weaver rarely produces more than a square 
yard of tapestry in a year. | 

Men only are employed as weavers. The art} 
has descended from father to son, and it seemed 


to the writer, that there was that in the faces of | 


| smiled on enough. 


after the usual quantum of buttered bread, slices of 

cold salt beef, pie and doughnuts, had been spread 

on the grass under the old pine-tree by the brook. 
Delye drove off, dimpling and smiling to hear the 


to be praised for it, as all women do. 

How well it is that men do not realize how far | 
kind words will go with women! We should be a | 
race of abject slaves if only we were praised and 

And Delye’s pudding deserved | 
all the flattery it had. 

“Smells like a hull posy-bed,” said Jonathan 
Bates, unusually wide-awake, for if he had a weak- 
ness it lay where food touched it. 

“Tastes a heap better ’n posies!’’ said Zenas, with | 
fine scorn; he never had been able to see the use of 
flowers. 

*‘Looks kinder solum to me,”’ said Uncle Paphro; 
“thet is, accordin’ to what I heered Priest Haines 
say in meetin’ one time ’t he changed off with Parson | 
Perkins. He said, ‘The last of everything is solum,’ | 
and this here is the last day o’ hayin’, and the last | 
out-door snack we’ll get this year.”’ 

“He! he! he!” giggled Sam Turner. “I guess 
the’s quite a few things thet aint solum come to the 
last of ’em. I’m consarned glad thet hayin’s over; 
seems as though I could dance Niskayuny to think 
on’t.” 

“Everybody aint so dum lazy as you be,” growled 
Jonathan. 

“Ye don’t always know when ’fis the last o’ a 





| thing,” said Zenas, meditatively. 


“No, you don’t,” said Uncle Paphro, setting down 
his saucer on the pine-needles and casting a wistful | 
eye on the well-scraped pudding-dish, wherein only 
a brown rim remained to show what it had held. 

“That idee calls to mind the works and ways of 
two old cousins of my mother’s fust husband that 
lived down to Bayton when I was a boy, and air a- 
livin’ there yet ef they haven’t dried up an’ blew 
away ’fore now. They was Mehitable and Hepzibah 
Tucker by name, and was called to Bayton the | 
Tucker girls, as long as I knowed of ’em; thoug’: th’ 
oldest inhabitant couldn’t remember when they 
was young. 

‘‘Hepsy and Hitty mother used to call ’em. Well, 
their way about most things was pecooliar; they 
hadn’t much to live on, but they made the most on’t. 
Mother said she’d known ’em to cook up salt codfish 
skin for breakfast ruther ’n throw it away, sweet- | 


ened their custards with m’lasses, and made their 
ginger-cake out o’ rye flour, and all sech. 
“Moreover, they wouldn’t never do a mite of any- 


sofy all day long a- 
| groanin’ with pain. 





thing after dark, ’cause light was costly. 


They’d do 





up the supper-dishes, and then they’d set each side | 
o’ the kitchen fire, in two high-back, rush-bottomed | 
chairs, their gowns turned up over their knees lest | 
a spark might burn ’em, and their hands a-lyin’ in | 
their laps, for they couldn’t knit because the needles | 
sort of glimmered in the firelight and hurt their | 
eyes; they had dreadful weak eyes because they sot ! 
in the dark so much; eyes need usin’ as much as 
legs do, and need light to use ’em in. | 

‘‘When they heered the nine o’clock bell ring they’d | 
go to bed,—not a minute before or after, for nothing | 
nor nobody. 

“Well, Bayton folks got tired o’ hearin’ that nine | 
o’clock bell ring after it had been a-goin’ over a} 
hunderd years, and they got tired o’ payin’ the} 
ringer, too. So one time to a town-meetin’ they | 
voted to stop it. 

“Now, Hepsy and Hitty didn’t go to town-meetin’s | 
nor they didn’t want to, so they knowed nothin’ 
about it, and didn’t know when it rung a Friday | 


by it; they’d ha’ felt solum enough if they had; so, | 


Judge Pettis. 


to come round. So to make a short story 
on’t, there they sot till daylight, and Hepsy 
she went to sleep and forgot the fire, and 
Hitty she went to sleep, too, and tumbled over 


But that wa’n’t the wust of it, for 
she hit the side of her head such a 
crack it ached like 
Sam Hill for twen- 
ty-four hours. 

“So come Sunday 
morning Hepsy had 
to go to bed and be 
dosed with bone. 
set tea, for she’d 
a’most got lung 
fever. While Hitty 
she lay on the old 


‘Mother said she 
happened in, be- 
cause they wasn’t 
to meetin’, and 
when she heered 
the tell she said: 

“Well, I aint a mite sorry 
for ye; folks that can’t go to 
bed without the meetin’-house bell 
tells ’em to, though they be cold and 
sleepy, had ought to take the conse- 
kences of bein’ sot in their way.’ 

“Jest like women-folks!” said Zenas, with re- 
signed bitterness; ‘‘when they be used to havin’ 
their way a five-rail fence won’t turn ’em.” 

“Know all about it, don’t ye, Zene?” said Sid 
Elmer, mischievously. 

“Your turn’s a-comin’, young feller!” answered 
Zenas, with a foreboding chuckle. ‘You'll come to 
it before you’re done breathin’ the breath, you see if 
you dont.” 

Sid flushed a little; but Uncle Paphro’s keen eye 
perceived it, and he went on: 

‘***Tis queer how contrairy they be sometimes, but 
I dono how we could get along real well without 
’em; they’re dreadful handy critters.” 

“Specially about puddin’s!” sighed Sam Turner, 
looking at the empty dish longingly. 

Sid had to laugh. 

“Well, now!” put in Jonathan Bates, slowly lifting 
himself from the great root against which he had 
lain in the sunshine after eating all he could. “I 
stan’ up for women-folks; they aint no queerer nor 
men, only we’re willin’ to tell on ’em more than 
we be on t’other sect. I knowed 
a man myself that done things 
no other created cretur but him 
could or would ’a’ done. 

“He was a real shif’less 
cretur, Tiff Shores, by name; 
he was baptized Antiphony, 
but that was too long for 
week-days, and they couldn’t 
call him An, for short, becas 
that was a woman’s name, so 
he went by ‘Tiff.’ 

“He lived on the aidge of 
things in a kind of a hovil 
outside the city line of Scran- 
ton, and havin’ no visible 
means of support, as the lor 
says, why folks kept a sharp 
eye on him; he hadn’t no chil- 
dren, and his wife had shooka- 
num palsy, and couldn’t lift a 
hand. 

“I expect the neighbors kep’ 
the life into her, for Tiff hadn’t 
nothing only the corn he raised 
on his half-acre o’ ground, and 
the things he snared an’ shot; but he was master 


a 


good to Mandy, and done all he knew for her, and | 
when he’d sold a mess of pa’tridges, or done a} 


day or so’s work to whitewashin’, or pig-killin’, or 
wood-choppin’, why, he’d spend the heft of what 
he got on tea an’ sugar an’ sech things for ‘Mis’ 
Shores,’ as he called her. 

“TI don’t say he never caught no fish out o’ the 


| Squire’s pond, nor that he never picked up no pears 
nor no peaches under nobody’s trees when they | 
things was | 


wa’n’t lookin’. I don’t think them 
counted ag’inst him no more than if he’d been a 
squerrel; he was a kind of a simple thing, anyway, 
folks thought; but he wa’n’t, he was cute as a cat- 
brier. 

‘*Well, one day Deacon Peters’s old hoss was miss- 


| in’, and there was great hue and cry, and somebody 


told how that Tiff Shores had been seen ridin’ of it 


down to the hollow, so they fetched Tiff up before 

He owned he had rid it a ways, said | 
night that ’twas the last time they’d ever go to bed | he found it by the road, and he was tired, so he broke | 
a switch and got on, and rid bareback up to his house | 









folks has jailed me for nothin’, I'll give ’em some 

thin’ to jail me for, pervidin’ allays that they'll 
| ketch me!’ . 
“Well, next thing they heerd Judge Pettis’s house 

had b’en broke into by night; nothin’ was stole, but 
| whoever done it took a roll of butter out of the 
| closet, cut it into slices and laid ’em all round the 
parlor floor onto the 
new carpet, and then 
stepped on’em! That 
carpet wa’n’t real 
useful after that, not 
by a long sight. 

“Two weeks after, 
somebody got Dea 
con Peters’s | best 
Sunday hat one Sat 
*day night, a high- 
crown beaver, sand 
that new, too, 
and sot it on the 
back step and poured 
the molasses jug into 
*t so ’twas half full. 

“Then folks began 
to look out; but Pe- 
ters’s folks thought 
they’d had their turn, 
till they 
another Sunday 
mornin’, the ama- 
zin’est jumpin’ and 
movin’ ever was; and 
what d’ye think it was? 
Why, there was two young 
steers out on the barn floor 
tackled up in the deacon’s 
double harness, and hitched 
to his pole-waggin. Thiey’d 
mide short straps out of that harness by that time, 
now I tell ye! 

“Lawyer Wheeler, he had a satin sofy to his house 
that his wife sot everything by, yeller satin; and one 
night somebody come in by a verandy window and 
slep’ on that sofy. *I'was all mud and stained with 
wet, and the piller greasy, for it rained that night 
like cats an’ dogs, and whoever ’twas hadn’t an 
umberell most likely. Mrs. Wheeler, she felt dred- 
ful put out about it, you’d better believe, an’ I don’t 
wonder. 

“Before long there was a black crape tied to 
Wheeler’s door-knob, and two punkin lanterns sot 
on his steps to show it; that was done just after 
dark when folks was all at tea. That kinder tickled 
the boys, becas’ Lawyer Wheeler wasn’t no favy’rit 
with ’em, since he stopped their ball-playin’ opposit’ 
his house on the green. 

“Scranton was pretty well stirred up, now [ tell 
ye! Clothes-lines was stripped by night, and all the 
clothes piled up in a heap in the barnyard or atop of 
the muck-heap. Parson Ebbetts’s hens was found 
one mornin’ all tangled up, a-kickin’ and flappin’ 
and squawkin’ like mad, for somebody had strung a 
lot of corn kernels onto a long twine, an’ knotted ’em 
in about a foot apart, and the hens had gone for ’t 
and swallered twine and all! 

‘““My! was’nt ther’ atime a’gettin’’em loose. Some 
of the most likely of ’em had to be killed. I tell ye 
it made the Parson mad an’ he preached a sermon 
next Sunday about it, about cruelty to brute critters. 

“Folks knew well enough that Tiff Shores done all 
this, but nobody could catch him at it, though plenty 
watched for him. 
| “By ’n’ by his wife died, and he went off. Some 
| said to Californy. If he did, I bet it didn’t do him 
no good, for shif’less folks is shif’less everywhur; 
whereas-an-be-it-known a smart feller can make 
money ef you set him down into the middle of 
sandy plains or the Sahary desert with nothin’ to 
boot!” 

“Well, I guess you’ve made out your case,” said 
|Zenas. “I dono as I ever heered of a woman any 

queerer ’n he was, ’tho’ I’ve seen a good many of 

’em fust and last.” 

“TI should say he was pesky,”’ drawled Sam; ‘but 
women is pesky, too, when they take a notion so to 
be.” 

| “I dono as it’s any use tryin’ for to even ’em 
up,” interposed Uncle Paphro, “whether or no, in 
goodness nor badness. Scripter says that when the 
Lord made the first folks, ‘Male and female created 
He them,’ and it seems as though what He done 
gener’lly stays put. 

“They’re that way yet, same as He made ’em; 
hevn’t changed no more ’n fishes has growed into 
cows, nor dogs into cats. ’Tisn’t no use tryin’ to 
make ’em jest alike, for you can’t doit. [surmise 
that the best way is for each of ’em to stan’ in their 
own lot, do their best to have it bear first-rate crops, 
‘and havin’ done all, to stan’,’ as the Scripter som 
where says. 


was 


heered, 





“Come, boys! we’ve yarned it long enough. This 
is the last noonin’ we’ll have in the hay-field this 
year; though I dono as it’s b’en real solum. Set to 
now, spry, and load up; I’m thankful the’s 2 end to 
hayin’-time, not but what there is some fun into it, 
too. I guess we’ll all get together ag’in somewlheres 
about Thanksgivin’ time. Ask Sid!” 

“JT should say ask Delye!” drawled Sam, as he got 
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up in his lazy way. They 
up rakes and pitchforks 
fragrant heaps of rowen. 

year; so are its stories. 


all laughed, and picking | 
went off to load up the 
Haying was over for that 
TERRY COOKE. 





ROSE 
+o 
SERVICE BIRD. 


Hark! ‘tis the signal service bird 
Whose warning note so loud is heard; 
Deep in the wooded field it sings, 
Now in the open glen it rings 
Its welcome song— 
*“More wet! more wet!” 
—Alma Branch, 


THE SIGNAL 
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For the Companion. 


AT THE PUMP-SHAFT. 


“T shall not be able to run my engine to-night, 
wife,” said John McDowell, wearily resting his head 
on his hand. 

Poor Mrs. MeDowell dropped down in a chair that 
was hear. 

“Well, if you can’t, you can’t, John, 
“and that’s all there is to it, I suppose.” 

“No, it isn’t all there is to it,” he answered. “If 
I am not there to-night the company will have a 
man in my place to-morrow. But I can’t go. I can 
hardly breathe here, and in that close, dirty engine- 
room I would smother. If Marvine, the boss, only 
knew I was sick he could get some one till I am 
well—if I ever am,” smiling faintly. “Last night I 
could hardly walk around to oil the engine, and I 
thought morning would never come. I could not go 
to-night if my life depended on it.” 

“You must not give up, John,” Mrs. McDowell 
said, a suspicious moisture appearing in her eyes. 
“We've had lots of trouble since the strike, I know, 
but you have not missed a night in years, and the 
company cannot blame you now.” 

“There are some things women don’t understand, 


” 


she said, 





and that’s one of them,” John McDowell said. “I’ve 
worn myself out in the company’s service, but let 


the cog-wheels, meshing into each other, inside, as 
her only company! 

She took up the oil-can and went around the 
engine, with the lamp in her hand, oiling every part 
until she came to the walking-beam which carried 
the rods to the water-cylinders ut the bottom of the 
shaft. 

It came quite close to her, and then, with a savage 
grind, disappeared in the darkness, only to come 
back again, bringing with it the cold, damp air from 
the shaft, and a volume of water which she could 
hear rushing and roaring outside. 

Back and forth it moved, approaching till it almost 
touched her dress, and then disappearing; but re- 
morselessly the engine drove it on, with its steady 
puf—puf—puf, and pound—pound—pound, until 
Alice grew weary of watching and listening. Set- 
ting down her lamp, she walked to the greasy, high- 
backed chair and watched the ceaseless revolutions 
of the fly-wheel. 

The steam whispered to her in the cylinder and 
through the pipes at each successive stroke, and the 
water roared outside, making the night dismal and 
dreary, but Alice was brave and determined, though 
once she climbed to the high window and looked 
out across the waste land to see if there was a light 
burning at home. 

She did not see any; it must be late. 

What, eleven o’clock! She had been there nearly 
five hours. It was time to oil the engine again, and 
with it the bearings and pins on the walking-beam. 

She had left her lamp standing on the stone foun- 
dation out by the shaft, and by its dim light she 
oiled the guides and crank-pin. With the can in her 
hand she approached the walking-beam, going and 
coming on its long sweep. To oil the pins she would 
have to jump on it! 

A misstep would be fatal; it worked closely 
between the two walls of stone, pausing at the end 
of each stroke before beginning another. As it 
passed her, going one way, she saw the round hole 





me miss to-night, and I’d be discharged just the same as if 


I were a new hand.” 


He had to stop to catch his breath. When he was a young 


than night. Round after round she descended till 
she reached the first platform. It was a small affair; 
only a heavy plank nailed between the buntings, but 
reaching out she felt the next ladder, and then the 
next. 

On the fifth platform she stopped and looked over 
its edge. About two hundred feet below her the 
small, yellow flame was visible, moving around now | 
and then, but too far off to betray any one’s presence. 
She must go farther down. 

She had nothing to guide her but the sense of 
feeling. The least slip or the faintest noise would 
be alike fatal to her. Cautiously and silently she 
felt her way, the water from the rocks dripping on 
her, and the rods from the walking-beam, now far 
above her, lunging up and down in their bearings 
within reaching distance. 

She could almost feel the darkness, so heavy it 
seemed, and the monotonous drip—drip of the water | 
was painfully distinct. Down, and still down, till 
the tenth platform was reached. 

Here she made another cautious reconnoissance. 
The light was plainer, and she imagined she saw 
several dusky outlines of men moving around; but 
she must descend still farther to see what they were 
doing. 

She had made the descent many times before with 
her father, by the light of a lamp, and the knowl. | 
edge she had gained of the ladders and platforms | 
served her now. There were twenty-three ladders in | 
all, each twenty feet long. On the twelfth one was 
a broken round. Her calculation was right, and she 
passed it safely. 

When she reached the fifteenth platform she 
stopped again. Looking over its edge she saw the 
light was brighter, and its glow disclosed the pres. | 
ence of three men. | 

They were one—two—three, she counted, plat- | 
forms belowher. Sixty feet! Nearly to the bottom, | 
but still she could not make out what they were | 
doing. She resolved to descend to the next platform. | 


of the 


| room was reached. 
| down the shaft. 
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Pausing a moment she looked 
It was totally black. No yellow 
spot! 

Nothing! The walking-beam came out to welcome 
her, and the cog-wheels pounded savagely, but leav- 
ing it all behind, she sped out across the rocks to the 
boiler-house beneath the hill. 

It was a rough path. She stumbled many times in 
her haste and excitement, till, with dilated eyes, 
breathing heavily, she dashed into the fire-room. 

The two men working there, shovelling coal in the 
furnace doors, stopped and looked up in surprise on 
her sudden appearance. 

“Do you know where Mr. Marvine lives?” she 
asked. “One of you go for him. Quick! quick! 
Bring him back, and as many men as you can.” 

“Is —,”? one of them began to say. 

“Yes, three men are dead or dying in the pump 
shaft.’’ 

They did not hesitate after that. 

“Pll go, Jim,” said one; “I’m a good runner.” 

“Hurry, then! You must hurry,” she cried. “Bring 
him, and a doctor if you can. 
quick!” 

Turning she ran out, leaving the man called Jim 
gazing after her, while the other man started ona 
run for the town. 

Puf—puf—puf ! The engine was still going. Some 
of the bolts had held! Pound—pound—pound ! The. 
cog-wheel still had plenty of work to do; and the 
walking-beam was coming and going on its long 
sweep, as she entered the engine-room. 

With cautious footsteps she approached the shaft, 
leaned over, and looked down into its black depth. 
The water was dripping, and the cold, damp air 
fanned her heated face. Shuddering, she closed the 
door to shut the darkness out, and walked to the 
greasy, high-backed chair standing by the cylinder. 
Sinking into it she closed her eyes. 

My story is about told. This all occurred some 
twenty years ago. The three men were found in the 
bottom of the shaft, hurled there by the breaking 
platform. 


Go! and oh, be 


Luckily the ladder did not hit any of them, and as the 


man he had run a pump inside, and the steam and foul air 
had given him the “miners’ asthma,” and though he had 
fought it for years, it had conquered at last. 

““Won’t Carson run in your place?” She asked. 

“Not he. It would be asking too much of the man, for no 
one knows when I will be out again. Is Alice in?” 

Shall I call her?” 

He nodded his head. ‘She can cheer us both up,” he said. 

Alice, their only child, nearly eighteen years of age, who 
had left the room but a few minutes previous to the time 
when John McDowell decided that he-was not able to run 
the pump-engine that had been under his care for nearly 
twenty years, was not long in answering her mother’s call. 
What was her parents’ surprise to see her clad in a heavy 
woollen dress when she came in. 

“Where are you going, child?” her father asked. 

“You are too sick to work to-night, and I am going in 
your place,” she answered, looking from one to the other. 

“You!” exclaimed her mother, in unfeigned astonishment. 

“Why not? Haven’t I often been there with father, and 
learned how to run the engine? I know when to put tallow 
in the cup, and how to oil every part,” she said, with deter- 
mination in her eyes and voice. 

“How about the walking-beam at the top, and the 
plungers at the bottom of the shaft?’ asked her father, 
gasping a little. 

“When they need oiling I can go down the ladders and oil 
them, as I often have when you were there.” 

“And carry your lamp and oil-can?” 





“She’s in her room. 


“Yes, father; you have seen me do it more than once.” 

“No, Alice,” said her mother, gently, “you cannot do all 
that, it would be far too much for your strength.” 

“But I have, I can, and I will, rather than have father 
lose his place,” Alice said, emphatically. ‘You know we 
need the money, and as long as father is sick, be it a week 
or a month, I can run his engine and draw his pay.” 

Mr. MeDowell smiled in spite of his weakness. 
wife, what do you think?” he asked. 

“The girl is right,” she answered. “It will not do to have 
you out of work, and I see no other way but for her to take 
your place till you are well, if the company don’t object.” 

“TI will see to that to-morrow,” Alice said. “I thought 
it all over while you and mother were talking.” 

“Suppose something unusual should happen?’’ 

“Then I will run down to the slope boiler-louse, | in its frame, brightened by use, and fastened her | 
and tell the men there. I planned it while I was | eyes on it. 
changing my dress, and I don’t want either of you | 





“Well, 


OILING THE 





WALKING-BEAM. 


distance was not great they were not severely injured. 
They will never forget their ‘terrible experience. The 
ladder struck in the midst of them, and carricd them down 
with it. 

Neither will Alice ever forget. During the several months 
that Mr. McDowell lived, she coutinued to run the pump- 
engine, but on the day “shift,” and, strange as it inay seem, 
she kept the position after her father’s death, showing that 
the company remembered its brave defender. 

I have never seen her, but the story was told me by one 
who heard it from her own lips. PHIL More. 


<~or 


For the Companion. 


ELECTRIC EEL FISHING. 


Some years ago, at Panama, I made the acquaintance of 
a trader, and accepted an offer to accompany him to British 
Guiana, journeying as far as the delta of the Orinoco. This 
river annually rises to a height of fifty feet, and covers a 
tract of country half as large as the State of New York. 

When the water subsides it leaves large, stagnant pools 
along the edge of the savannah that lie beyond the limit of 
the inundation, and these pools are literally alive with fish, 
the most common variety being the electric eel. 

The natives are very fond of these fish, but having a great 
horror of the severe shock they are able to communicate at 
will, employ « peculiar method in the capture which they 
call “intoxicating by means of horses.” 

During our stay in the village a number of the natives 
were employed in catching them, and I found the method 
highly interesting. On visiting one of the pools not yet 
disturbed, I saw some of the fish at rest. The pool was 
about half an acre in extent, the surface being partly 
covered with aquatic growth, and floating around on the 
top of the water, or near the surface, were large, yellow, 
almost livid eels, that resembled rather water-snakes than 
eels. Insiead of the back being straight as in the ordinary 
eel, they appeared to “hump” themselves, that is to say, 
they drew the stomach in, making a slight arch of the back. 

Lazily swimming along, they would suddenly straighten 
themselves out with a jerk, and then curve the back again. 
This I learned was the action of producing the shock, also 
that its habit is the reverse of that of.the cat family, for 

it straightens itself when angry or annoyed, and 


lid Uiitalade 


The water, which far above was in drops, now | betokens pleasure by keeping its body arched. All 
came down in small streams, and its noise drowned | around the pool were marvellous growths of rushes, 





to worry about me. It’s half-past six now, and I 
must hurry;” and, after kissing her father, she tied 
a hood over her head and hastened out in the 
gathering dusk, leaving her mother bemoaning the | 
fate that had decreed her only child to be a girl. 

It was nearly a mile to the pump-shaft, across a 
common of waste land, where rock and “horny” 
coal had been dumped, leaving but little room for | 
the sparse vegetation and weeds to grow up in. 
Over this Alice walked, brave-hearted and confident, 
stumbling now and then in her eagerness. Dark 
shadows and piles of rock surrounded her, while to | 
her left, barely to be seen in the approaching dark- 
ness, the mining town of Carbondale nestled in the 
valley, 

The darkness was complete when she reached the | 
pump-shaft. As she opened the door and stepped | 
into the engine-room, the day-engineer, who was | 
Waiting for her father to come, greeted her with an/ 
exclamation. 

“What be you a-doin’ here?” he asked. 

“I’ve come to run the engine,” she answered. 

“What! You! Who iver heard the loik o’ that? | 
Does yer father know eet?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s been sick for a week —” 

“T know.” 


“— And to-night he’s too sick to come out, so I 
came. I have been here often enough with him to 
know how to attend to his duties.” 

**To be sure, if he’s willin’, I am,” he said, taking 
up his pail. “There’s nothin’ special only to keep 
her well iled.” 

“Vl do that.” 

“If you don’t they can’t blame me. I’ve always 
attended to my part, and—oh, well, good-night,”? and 
he banged the door behind him, and Alice 
alone, 

Alone! With twelve weary hours ahead of her, 
and the puff—puff—puff of the steam at regular 


wis 


intervals outside, and the pound—pound—pound of | 


| could not take her light with her as that would 
| attract attention. 
For a moment she felt a little doubtful about being | 


Quickly, as she had often seen her father do, she 
sprang forward; her foot landed lightly in it, and | 
her hand clutched the angle in the iron above. Then 
the walking-beam started the other way, carrying 
her on its resistless course. 

Out—out—out it went, till she hung over the yawn- 
ing pit, and heard the water dripping on the rocks 
below; now back on its long, circular sweep. 

Out once more, deftly pouring oil on the massive 
journals, hanging there as it stopped before going 
back. 

One, two, three seconds, it seemed, as she hung 
there, tillit moved again. She looked down into the 
darkness below, clinging tightly to the greasy iron, 
a quick, startled glance into the depths, blacker than 
night, but a small, yellow flame, far down, caught 
her eyes. 

The walking-beam gave its accustomed jerk; back | 
she came, her heart beating quickly, and jumped to | 
the stone where her lamp was placed. | 

Who was down the shaft? 

The shaft had long been abandoned, and was only | 
used to pump the water from new workings on higher | 
ground. Whoever was down there had come in that 
way, Alice knew, as there was no other way to go | 
down but on the ladders from the engine-room where | 
she stood. | 

Did their presence bode good or evil? She must | 
see! | 

Had she hesitated she would not have been true | 
to her father’s blood. To find out what they were | 
doing she would have to descend the ladders. She | 


4 








able to take so perilous a journey in the dark, but 
only for a minute. 


with both hands she began the descent. 


After the second step she was in darkness blacker 








Opening the small door at the | 
top of the shaft she saw the first ladder leading | 

. . | 
down into the pit, and grasping the topmost round 


all other sounds, save the beat of the plungers in the 
water cylinders. It silenced her cautious footsteps, 
and she 
Her heart was beating quickly with 
as she looked down. She near 


excitement wis 


| enough to see them, and what they were doing. 


They were,—she could hardly keep back a cry of 


| affright,—one of them had a wrench, and was un- | 


screwing the nuts from the bolts that held the guides 
in which the rods ran! If they loosened them all 


| it would disconnect the engine and the pump, and 


the rods, with nothing to hold them in place, would 
strip the shaft of buntings and ladders! 

The strike! Revenge on the company! All this 
flashed through her mind as she watched them, 
petrified with fright. The mutterings of their voices 
reached her. 

How many more bolts to loosen before they would 
accomplish their vile work? 

She turned and ran up the ladder. Gaining the 
platform she looked down again. What could she 
do? Her eyes, accustomed to the darkness, saw the 
wrench steadily at its work, and their upturned, 
harsh-looking faces, while one man held a lamp 
above his head. There could not be many more 
bolts to take out; she must not stand there and see 
everything sacrificed to their malice. 

She felt the hard beating of her heart. It almost 
suffocated her. Her breath came fast. Then, with 
strength augmented by despair, she shoved against 
the ladder below her. It moved, balanced, and 
slowly, gathering speed as it circled over, fell, crash- 
ing, crashing—and she closed her eyes—down into 
the midst of them! 

There was a wild cry from the men; the sound of 


the falling ladder echoed and re-echoed against the | 


solid walls of the shaft until it died away. The 
water was still dripping, and the rods were lunging 
up and down, but no sound came from below, save 
from the plungers. 

Up, now, up! Ladder after ladder, till the engine- 


reached the platform without attracting | 
| their attention. 


| and the great Ita palms, which give the natives food, 
| house, clothing, drink and furniture. 

The hunt, or capture of the eels, began in the early 
morning, soon after daybreak, so as to avoid the 
heat of the noonday. About fifty men started out 
upon horseback, and, making a wide detour in 
|the open country, enclosed a number of the half- 
wild horses and mules that graze there. Then 
| moving onward they drove them toward the pool. 
| The rest of the men formed lines, between which 
| the horses were driven. As soon as the horses had 
|entered within the lines, the men would join those 
who had driven the horses in toward the pool. The 
wild horses became very much excited, and galloped 
to and fro, endeavoring to break through the barrier 
of men, who struck them with their long canes when- 
ever they came near enough to be touched. Mean- 
time my friend the trader and I had, about this time, 
climbed upon the stump of a tree near the water, 
where we could get an uninterrupted view, and were 
out of the way of the horses and natives. 

As the circle had closed in, less men became nec- 
essary to hold them, and now and again a native 
would slip out of the ranks and skip round to the 
other side of the pool. Many of these men carried a 
| kind of harpoon, or two-bladed spear. While the 
canes were to be used on the horses, the spears were 
to secure the fish. 

The horses were driven close down to the water, 
and the men, making a great noise thrashing them 
with their canes, and pushing them with their shoul- 
ders, drove them, or rather rolled them, into the 
water. Finding themselves so hardly pressed on 
|land, and seeing the way across the pool open, the 
janimals plunged in and commenced 
across. 

The eels, driven from the bottom to the surface by 
the splashing of the horses, endeavored to defend 
their territory against the invaders, with the strange 
means that nature had given them. Rising to the 
| surface they rushed at their foes, not to bite them, 
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but to defend themselves by the discharge of their 
batteries. In and out among the horses they swam, 
curving and uncurving themselves rapidly. 

The horses, crazy with the excitement and the 
noise of the men, and the pains from the electric 
discharges from the eels, with straining, terror- 
stricken eyes and bristling manes sought to es- 


bres next morning, when the usual occupations 
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and the fish, cleaned and rolled in sections of palm 
leaves, were baked and served up to the multitude, 
who beat drums, danced, drank, and yelled until 


of the tribe were resumed. 
Whether that particular feast was in honor of 
| us, or of the successful fishing, I never found out, 








EEL-FISHING ON 


cape from the storm that had surprised them. 
Swimming to the nearest edge they tried to land, 
but were driven back by shouting natives who 
viciously struck them over the head and face, 
while the great eels, pursuing them to the edge, 
were speared by the harpoons, and thrown from 
the points far up on the dry soil, where other 
natives killed them. 

The livid color of the eels was greatly intensi- 
fied, and they were disagreeable-looking objects as 
they writhed and curled in the water, while their 
eyes, unduly prominent when at rest, receded far 
into the head su as to become almost invisible in 
their rage at being disturbed. 

The edge of the pool was lined by the swarthy 
natives, whooping, dancing and gesticulating like 
so many demons, but keeping a respectful distance 
from the water, and carefully avoiding touching 
with their hands the eels thrown on shore, but 
vengefully clubbing them to death with their canes. 

Once or twice a native stumbled in his excite- 
ment over some obstacle, and fell so that some 
portion of his naked flesh touched a squirming 
eel, and then a yell was heard that left no doubt 
that it was caused by acute pain. 

At first, comparatively few were thrown ashore, 
but in a short time several of the horses, victims 
to the power of the shocks, were drowned, and 
gradually the eels became exhausted and seemed 
to be, as the natives said, ‘‘intoxicated.”’ 

They swam aimlessly around, and were slowly 
driven down to a narrow part of the pool, where 
they were secured, as they lay half torpid in the 
shallows, by means of small harpoons and rude 
fibre nets. Those taken in the nets were trans- 
ported to small holes dug in the soil, and filled 
with fresh water, from which they could easily be 
taken as occasion required, while those speared 
were intended to be used for immediate food. 

Such, however, is the terror inspired by these 
fish, that the natives are very reluctant to take 
them from the harpoons, or otherwise touch them 
until life has been for some time extinct. 

The electric apparatus of these fish consists of 


a series of honeycombed-looking cells, filled with | 


a thickish, gelatinous fluid, abundantly supplied 
with nerves, and situated between the head and 
the gills. 

The electrical organs are two in number, and 
the number of cells varies according to the size of 
the fish. In one fish each organ contained four 
hundred and seventy, and in another, larger fish, 
one thousand one hundred and eighty - two. 
Doctor Walsh, of the English Royal Society of 
London, demonstrated the passage of the electric 
current from one of these fish through eight per- 
sons, administering a perceptible shock to each. 

As soon as the eels were dead and harmless, 
they were conveyed to the village, where one of 
the intermittent festivals which appear to come 
round about every ten days was inaugurated. 
The women were busy all day making cassava, 
which is a starch obtained from a 
belonging to the Euphorbiacex, by a rather com- 
plicated process. From this cakes are made, and 


baked upon round pieces of iron, similar to our | 


griddle-cakes. 


A canoe full of piwarri—a drink made of | 


cassava and water fermented—was prepared, 





plant-root | 








THE ORINOCO. 


and my impression is that the average Guianan is | 
as fond of ‘celebrating’? upon the most trivial | 

pretext as we Americans are. It is a firmly 
founded principle of any excuse for a good time. | 
Wir. P. Ponp. 

— — --~@» -_— .' 

For the Companion. 
AMBITION. 
The shackled slave who tends his master’s call, 
Has but one master at whose feet to fall, 


But who has mere Ambition for his god, 
Fears many more than one tyrannic rod. 





EDWARD A. OLDHAM. 
—~or —- - 


POLITICAL SONGS AND BALLADS. 


All history reveals the fact that music, wedded 
to stirring and patriotic words, has in every age | 
had a powerful influence on the course of public 
events. Nor is this true alone of civilized peoples. | 

Among almost all savage races, the warriors | 
excite themselves to martial ardor by songs which 
thrill their souls. The war dances, alike of our | 
North American Indians, of the African negroes, 
and of the semi-civilized races which dwell in 
Asia, are accompanied by songs which, though | 
| wild, and incoherent to European ears, have an | 
inspiring influence upon themselves. | 

The powerful effect of songs and ballads is quite | 
as clearly seen in the history of more civilized 

| people, and even in recent times. The old Scotch- | 

| man, Fletcher of Saltoun, once wrote, “I knew a| 
very wise man that believed that, if a man were | 
permitted to make all the ballads, he need not| 
care who should make the laws of a nation.” By | 
this he seems to have meant that the bard really | 
has more influence over the minds of a people, | 
and is more powerful in directing their action, 
than the legislator. 

Carlyle wisely said, ‘“The meaning of song goes | 


| deep;’’ and a more recent writer has declared | 
| that ‘‘it goes as deep as the heart of man, the 
throbbings of which it controls more readily and 
| widely than do the speeches of statesmen, the ser- 
mons of preachers, or the writings of journalists.” | 

It was clearly because the influence of legend 
and of patriotic appeal, joined with familiar | 
tunes, so strongly roused the emotions of the peo- 
ple, that the ancient bards of Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales were held in such high honor in the 
old royal courts and princely castles of these 
lands, and were regarded with veneration by the 
people every where. 

About two centuries ago, Lord Wharton wrote 
a political ballad, which was set to music, the 
title of which was ‘Lilliburlero.” It was very 
poor poetry ; but somehow the rude verses struck 
a chord in the popular heart, and were sung every- 
where. It was written in opposition to King | 
James the Second; and so wide was its influence 
that Lord Wharton boasted, it is said, that it 
‘sang James II. out of three kingdoms.”’ 

The effect of tbe ‘Marseillaise’’ in arousing 
and exciting the revolutionary spirit of France 
is one of the prominent facts in the history of 
| thatcountry. Toit, in nosmall degree, is attributed 
the success of the French arms against the allies 
who assailed the young republic. So potent, in- 
deed, was the Marseillaise felt to be in kindling 
_ political passion, that both the Napoleons forbade 


its being sung or played in France during their 
reigns. 

In the same way the great patriotic Hungarian 
song, the Rakéczy March, was prohibited by Aus- 


| tria, since the very sound of it, as it was said, 


‘made Hungarian swords leap from their scab- 


bards.’’ The songs sung by the English Jacobites, 


when, in the middle of the last century, they tried 
to restore the Stuart Pretender to the throne, did 
much to arouse enthusiasm and inspire hope in 
his cause. Nor can it be doubted that the fire of 
Scottish patriotism has long been fed by Burns’s 
clarion song ‘‘Scots wha hae,” or that the Briton 
feels his love of country swelling in his heart as he 
hears the familiar strains of ‘‘Rule Britannia” or 
“Ye Mariners of England,” or that American 
souls are kindled to the same emotion when their 
ears are greeted with ‘‘America’’ or the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

The sound of “John Brown’s soul is marching 
on”? and Mrs. Howe’s noble ‘“‘Hymn of the Re- 
public” echoed on every hilltop and in every valley 
where our soldiers marched and battled in the 
Civil War; while ‘Dixie’? and “Maryland, my 
Maryland”’ resounded back in defiant strains 
from the Southern camps. 

Thus music and song, appealing as they do so 
strongly to the deep emotions of strong men as 
well as of gentle women and little children, have 
a serious use in the most momentous struggles, 
and sometimes produce grave changes in the des- 
tinies of nations and continents. 

= en ‘ 
For the Companion. 
THOUGHTS. 


The heart is a garden, and never a seed 
Dropt into its fertile mould, 

But grows and grows, be it thistle or rose; 
Weed or blossom, its leaves unfold. 

Our thoughts are the seeds that grow to be 

The plants that shall live through eternity. 


Mrs. ROSE HARTWICK THORPE. 


+r — 


THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. 


When Senator Sumner, in a speech in the | 


United States Senate in 1867, advocating the pur- 
chase of Russian America, summed up -all the 
advantages of the purchase which were apparent, 
he did not mention the seal fisheries, which have, 


almost from the time of the purchase, returned to | 
the government a very fair rate of interest on the | 


money which was paid for Alaska. 

The value of these seal fisheries was hardly 
recognized by any of our statesmen at the time. 
Immediately after the purchase, however, there 
was a great development in the business of catch- 
ing the seals of the region, which yield the best 
furs of the kind known to commerce. So many 
were taken that it was conjectured, in 1868, that, 
unless something were done to protect them, 
another season would see the last of these valu- 
able animals. 

The fur-bearing seals of the Antarctic regions, 
including those once found in innumerable quan- 
tities in the islands belonging to Great Britain, to 
the southwest of Austraha and New Zealand, and 


in the Falkland and South Georgia Islands off the | 


coast of South America, also British possessions, 
have long since been practically exterminated. 
No effort to protect them by limiting the number 
which might be taken, or guarding the waters 
inhabited by thei, had ever been made. 

Fortunately, it was found that there were cer- 
tain means by which the seals in the waters pur- 
chased by us of Russia, which include almost the 
whole of Behring Sea, could be, to a great extent, 
protected. The seals from nearly the entire sea 
congregate every summer, in hundreds of thou- 
sands, upon the two little Pribylov Islands, called 
St. George’s and St. Paul’s, which are in Behring 
Sea, in latitude 56° north, and about three hun- 
dred miles from the Alaska shore. 

By leasing to a single company the sole privilege 
to take seals from these islands and other shores, 
and limiting this company to the taking of one 


hundred thousand ‘bachelors,’ or young male | 
| seals, per year, which is at least one-fifth of the 


number which resort to these islands, a chance is 
given even for an increase of the number. 

In the protection of the seal fisheries in the 
open waters of Behring Sea, away from the shores 
and islands, another question is involved, and it is 
here that the dispute evoked by the seizure of the 
British vessel, Black Diamond, by the United 
States revenue cutter, Rush, has arisen. 

Behring Sea is a great body of water which is 
almost entirely hemmed in by shores and by 
chains of islands belonging to the United States 
and Russia. 


and twenty-five miles of the Asiatic mainland, 
and to within fifty miles of the nearest Russian 
island. ‘To the east is Alaska; to the west,Kam- 
chatka; and to the north, Behring Straits. 

Over this sea Russia had exercised sway since 
it took possession of these regions in the middle 
of the last century. Our government had, indeed, 
in a message written by President John Quincy 
Adams, denied the right of Russia to exercise 
jurisdiction over either the waters or the territory 
on the American side of the sea south of the 
sixtieth degree of north latitude. This limit 
included the greater part of Behring Sea. 

No reference, however, was ever made to the 
Russian jurisdiction over this sea, by name, in 
any protest of our government. Russia continued 


| to exercise authority over the whole sea, treating 


The Aleutian Islands extend from | 
| near the Alaska mainland to within one hundred 
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it as mare clausum, or a closed sea; and the 
United States formally recognized what President 
| Adams had once protested against, when it bought 
| Russia’s American possessions in 1867. 
| Itis claimed by our government that the United 
| States succeeded to all the rights that Russia 
possessed, in Behring Sea, the exclusive contro] 
of the fisheries in this ‘‘closed sea’? among them. 
The last Congress passed an act directing the 
| President to enforce this authority, and to prevent 
the taking of seals by unauthorized vessels. 

It was in obedience to this act that the seizure 
of the Black Diamond was made. The taking of 
seals in the Behring Sea had already become so 
considerable as to threaten the value of the seal 
fishing grounds on the Pribylov Islands. 

It has been proposed by the Government of the 
United States that the principal governments of 
the world which are interested in the seal fisheries- 
to wit, the United States, Great Britain, Sweden 
and Norway, Russia, Japan and Denmark—shall 
unite in a convention for the protection of the 
seals and the prevegtion of unauthorized fishing. 


= +o —_—— 
A CONCERT. 

“The Home for Aged Ladies” stood opposite a 
house filled with gay boys and girls, cousins, brothers 
and sisters, and bright with pictures, luxurious 
furniture and costly bric-a-brac. Roses climbed 
{over the walls without, and happy children’s faces 

filled it within. All day long it resounded with 

busy voices, music and laughter. 

The “Home” was a small institution with about 
thirty inmates. Its walls were speckless and bare; 
the carpetless floors were scoured to a spotless white- 

| ness; they never echoed to a child’s step; the slow 
feet of the sad, withered inmates fell upon them 

| noiseless as ghosts. 

| They were a silent, melancholy folk, knowing that 

they were near the grave and that they had not a 
friend to hold them by the hand in the last hour. 

For they all had long ago parted with their families 
and with all who knewthem. Charity, not affection, 
| gave them food and shelter. 
| Their lives were monotonous as clock-work. They 
rose, set their rooms in order, ate breakfast, knitted 
until noon, then gathered feebly around the table 
again, knitted until sunset, drank their cups of weak 
tea silently, and so crept tobed. There was a strange 
hush as of decay and death in the old corridors. 

“Let us give them something outside of their 
knitting and thoughts of the grave,” said one of the 
young girls one day. 

“A concert!” cried another. 

The idea was received with applause. Placards 
announcing the concert were sent over to the Home, 
and the girls began practising on piano and guitar. 

The poor old women clustered around the hand 
bills and went, trembling with excitement, to their 
| rooms. 

“A concert!” “What shall I wear?” 
the piano once.” ‘And J sang.” 

How their feeble hearts beat and the sluggish 
blood began to throb in their veins! 

A week passed. The day came; the piano and 
guitars were carried to the Home, the seats placed. 
The inmates assembled an hour before the time, 
each with some bit of ancient finery to honor the 
occasion. 

It was a simple concert after all. Two or three 
familiar melodies, some hymns, ‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” and other old ditties. 

The old women sat very silent, now and then sud. 
denly laughing aloud or wiping a tear away fur- 


“T played 


tively. Some of the music was familiar and dear to 
them. It brought back their homes and their dead 
again. But it did more. They were alive again 


themselves; they were once more a part of their 
generation. Somebody had taken thought for them 
to give them pleasure. 

The concert was over, and soon forgotten by the 
performers. But the audience never forgot it. It 
was the one era of their life in the Home. They 
dated all events as ‘‘before” or ‘“‘after the concert.” 

| They hummed the airs for years in their cracked old 
| Voices. 

It was a trifling thing to do, yet it had brought a 
great warmth and happiness into these faded lives. 
| Is there no little thing, which will bring happiness 
| to some neglected creature, waiting for us to do? 


—— 
PAYNE’S DAUGHTERS. 


| In an old book written by a Western Congress- 
man, a contemporary of Clay and Webster, contain- 
ing reminiscences of his times, a story is told of one 
of his friends, a farmer in Kentucky named Payne, 

| who had six daughters, none of whom was blessed 
with beauty. 

The Congressman knew them in their homely 
youth, and when he returned, a few years later, found 
them all married to good, influential men. So great 
was his surprise that he ventured to ask their father 
why they all had been so sought when other girls 
remained neglected. The old farmer chuckled. 

“Yes, and you may say when they had neither 

| dower nor good looks. Well, Pll tell you. Whenl 

want my cattle to eat buckwheat stubble instead of 
grass, I don’t drive them into that field, I fence it off 
from them! They are so contrary that they always 
| want the thing they can’t get. They break down the 
| fence, I drive them out and put it up. By the time 
| they fight for it once or twice, they think they like 
the stubble. 

“Well, I saw my girls weren’t the most attractive 
kind, and—I fenced them in! 

“You never found them in hotels dancin’ or keep- 
in’ stalls at county fairs. Young men to know them 
had to come to their father’s house. When the 
neighbors saw how the Payne girls were kept apart 
from the crowd, they thought their value must be 
high. Young men came to break down the fence. 
They like to break down fences.”’. 

“The story was coarsely told, perhaps,” adds the 
old narrator. ‘But there is more in it than meets 
the eye.” 

He was right. Every young girl wishes, if it be 
God’s will that she shall live a woman’s full life 25 
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wife and mother, that some man who is worthy 
shall some day seek her, to make her his own. 

The desire is natural and right. But if she hopes 
for this, let her keep up the fences. 

The girl who tramps up and down the village 
street, who runs to the shop or post-office where the 
men congregate, who tries to coax them to her side, 
is only making herself common and cheap in their 
eyes. 

Let her remember the Kentucky farmer’s maxim, 
and be sure that men, as cattle, like to break down 
the fence, and view with contempt that which is 
exposed upon the open highway. 

——__—~+oer—_- 
KEEPING ENGAGEMENTS. 


A boy should not make an engagement unless it is 
au proper one; but, having made it, he should keep 
it. If an hour has been named, he should be there 
on time, or if not he should have some valid reason 
to offer for his failure to do so. He may have the 
liberty to waste his own time, but he has no right to 
waste the time of another. 

The sacredness with which Sir William Napier 
regarded an engagement, even of a seemingly trivial 
character, is shown by an incident. One day he met 
a little girl who was sobbing violently over a bowl 
which she had broken. 

“You can mend it, can’t you?” she appealingly 
said to him. 

The bowl was past mending, and, on putting his 
hand into his pocket, he found that he had left his 
purse at home. 

“Meet me here, at this hour to-morrow, my dear,” 
he said. “Dll give you a sixpence with which to 
buy another bowl.” 

When he reached home he found on his desk an 
invitation to dine with some distinguished gentle- 
men at Bath the next day. He had to forego the 
great pleasure because of the engagement which he 
made with the little girl, and so he notified the host 
that a previous appointment would prevent him 
from accepting the invitation. His integrity would 
not allow him to break an engagement that involved 
but a sixpence, which he might have paid at some 
other time. 

President Lincoln had been trained from boyhood 
to honor every promise that he made. After he was 
married, and had a family of his own, he was 
visited by a gentleman of some distinction, who, 
unfortunately, made promises more freely than he 
kept them. 

In order to induce one of Mr Lincoln's boys to 
sit on his lap the gentleman offered to give him a 
charm which he wore on his watch-chain. -The boy 
clambered upon his lap, and finally the gentleman 
rose to go. 

“Are you not going to keep your promise with my 
boy?” Mr. Lincoln asked. 

“What promise?” inquired the other. 

“You said you would give him that charm,” 
reminded Mr. Lincoln. 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” laughed the visitor. ‘It is not 
only valuable, but I prize it highly as an heirloom.” 

“Give it to him,” Mr. Lincoln sternly said. “I 
would not want him to know that I entertained one 
who had no regard for his word.” 

The gentleman colored, and then undid the charm 
and handed it to the boy. We do not know whether 
the gentleman received the charm again, afterward, 
but he certainly was taught a lesson. 


> 
VERY FINE LINEN. 


One of the most delicate exhibits of long-skilled 
handicraft, at the present French exhibition, is from 
the linen looms of Ireland, in the form of damask 
napkins out of a set of two dozen doilies, made for 
a jubilee gift to Queen Victoria by a Belfast manu- 
facturer. 

These doilies are woven from the finest linen yarn 
which has ever yet been spun from flax fibre. The 
napkin is exhibited in its unbleached state, and also 
in its bleached and finished condition. Upon each is 
a strikingly faithful delineation of the factory from 
which it comes. The building is photographed, as it 
were, in the linen web. 

One of these damask doilies, about sixteen inches 
square, contains three thousand and sixty threads of 
warp and four thousand and twelve threads of woof, 
and these threads, joined together, would extend a 
distance of more than two miles. Yet the napkin 
seems to be the merest figment of gossamer,—a 
fabric of lightest gauze, a thing one might blow 
away with a breath. 

The draughtsman was engaged for seven months 
in the preparation of the enlarged design—about 
twelve feet square—upon paper. This plan or map, 
so to speak, of the napkin was divided by fine ma- 
chine rulings into twelve million squares, each line 
standing for one thread of the web. On the damask 
work are represented forty-four different species of 
ferns, birds, butterflies and flowers. 

Irish lace, hand-made, at one hundred guineas a 
yard, handkerchiefs at two hundred and fifty dollars 
each, and many other samples of exquisite skill and 
patient toil, from the north of Ireland looms, are 
included in the display. 

Tn further illustration of this great industry, there 
is a display of flaxseed, the flax plant with its blue 
flower, flax straw, scutched flax and flax spun into 
yarn and wound ‘upon bobbins ready for wearing. 
There are also illustrated plans of the different pro- 
cesses of making damask, and the entire exhibit is 
very appropriately surmounted by one of the most 
ancient specimens of an Irish flax wheel for spinning 
linen thread. 

- Sp 
SWEET MEMORIES. 


The jealousies and bickerings of the musical 
world are sufficient to furnish material for an entire 
literature of anecdote, possibly for the reason that 
musicians, being of an emotional and childlike 
nature, are given to unreserved expression of their 
‘nmost feelings. Personal malice is seldom worthy 
a smile, but it does sometimes happen that a savage 
practical joke is also a funny one. 

A musician named Carafa, one of the sort who 
ure always needy, went one day to borrow money of 
Rossini, who could at least sympathize with him 
through knowledge of the same affliction. 

“Pm sorry I can’t lend you any money,” said the 








composer, “but I’ll write some music for you, and if 
you will take it to Brandus, the publisher, he’ll give | or Steam Heat the STANDARD METALLIC THERMOME- 


you some money for it.” 
Carafa gladly accepted the generous offer, and, in 
a wonderfully short time, Rossini had filled several 





In every house where there is Furnace, Hot Water | 


TER would become indispensable if once used. [Adv, | 


cs ie 
Simply Perfect. 
The Union Pacitic Railway, ““The Overland: Route,” | 


pages with notes, and had entitled the piece, “Sweet | has equipped its trains with dining cars of the latest | 


Memories of L’ Africaine, by Rossini.’’, 


pattern, and on and after August 18th the patrons of its 


Carafa hurried away to the publisher with his | fast trains between Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
treasure, and was instantly paid one thousand | tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be pro- 


francs. Brandus was delighted to obtain a new 
work from the hand of Rossini, though he was 
equally surprised at its subject. For Rossini and 
Meyerbeer, the author of “L’ Africaine,”’ were bitter 
enemies, and one would hardly expect either to con- 
fess to ‘sweet memories” of the other’s work. 

When the publisher tried over the composition, 
however, he began to understand the grim allusion, 
for the manuscript was made up of a succession of 
most horrible discords, which expressed Rossini’s 
memories of his rival’s composition. 





Prizes Offered for Designs. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
make the following Offers of Cash Prizes for the 
best Ornamental Designs that may be sent to them 
before December 1, 1889. Four prizes will be given 
amounting to ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


First Prize, $500.00. 
Second Prize, $250.00. 
Third Prize, $150.00. 


Fourth Prize, $100.00. 


Those who may wish to compete will be informed | SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 


of the character of the work desired on application, 


| by letter, to the publishers, 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
41 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston, MAss. 





RECRUITING IN AFRICA. 


| 
| 





The author of ‘The Far Interior’ had occasion to | 


enlist a number of men as carriers when about to 
make an expedition into the heart of Africa, and 


his account of the business will help the reader to | 


understand something of the native character. 


Taking out a sample cotton blanket and two varie- 
ties of beads,—small red beads with white eyes 
seemed to be the favorites,—I tried to come to terms 
with each individual; and,in an effort to instil some 
degree of method and discipline into the wild and 
babbling crowd, I wrote each man’s name in my 
note-book. 

All this time, however, I was pestered by annoy- 
ing interruptions of a most ae character. 
The man who had just been at my shoulder, anxious 
to know what he was to receive, after giving me his 
name, and seeing it written down,—an operation 
which afforded him pantomimic delight,—would 
wander away as though nothing had taken place; in 
all likelihood thinking that when I was writing his 
name I was merely consulting my spirit as to the 
advisability of my accepting his services. 

Before he had gone fifty yards the whole trans- 
action was obliterated from his erratic mind. 

He would wander off and meet a friend who, after 
asnuff, would inquireif he had seen the white man. 
On receiving an emphatic reply in the negative, they 
would return to me in company; the man I had just 
arranged with coming up unabashed as a distinctly 
newman. Looking as though he had never seen me 
before in his lifetime, he would ask for quite a differ- 
ent and a fresh lot of things, thus upsetting all the 
former agreement which I had written against his 
name, for I was especially careful not to give any- 
thing away until all was in readiness for an imme. 
diate start. 

It seems to be indispensable that the natives 
should get presents. In fact they must get them or 
they will do nothing, and even afterward they must 
have promises of other donations to follow. 


eee 
INDUSTRIOUS READERS. 


A person who has keen ears can sometimes hear 
very amusing things said in our large public libraries, 
although all conversation must be carried on in an 
undertone. There are in the Boston Public Library 
nearly five hundred thousand volumes, enough in 
quantity and variety, one would think, to supply the 
most diligent and omnivorous reader for a lifetime. 


Two women came into the library one day and, 
after hastily turning over the leaves of several of 
the catalogues, one of them said, “I don’t believe 
I'll get a book to-day; I’ve read about everything 
that’s worth reading in this library, anyhow.’ 

“TI believe I have, too,” replied her companion. 
“I’ve been taking books regularly now for nearly 
two years, and there can’t be much I haven’t read.” 

At another time a woman went to one of the 
assistants in attendance. She had the catalogue of 
fiction in her hands. 

“Is this a catalogue of all the novels you have?” 
she asked, in a tone of disappointment. 

On being told that it was, she laid it down. 

“Well,” said she, “there isn’t a thing there that J 
care to read. I’d rather have one good story paper 
than this whole library.” 


~ o> i 


SCHOOL-BOY CHIVALRY. 


A clergyman, Archdeacon Sanctuary, has recently 
died in England, of whom the following story is told, 


showing a spirit in him which we should be glad to | 


see emulated by every school-boy in America. 


The last year young Sanctuary was at the great 
public school of Harrow, he went up to Oxford to 
try for a scholarship at Corpus Christi College. 
Toward the end of the examination a passage from 
Thucydides, in which there was a peculiar difficulty, 
was given out for translation and comment, and the 
examiner left the room for a short time. 

Then the Harrow lad, scorning to take what might 
seem an advantage of his antagonists, rose and said: 

“T think it right to say that this passage was before 
us at Harrow very lately, and was fully explained. 
And I think that I ought not to keep to myself the 
knowledge which I then got. Let me tell you all 
what it is.” 

a es 
STATESMEN IN PROSPECT. 


“What a houseful of children you have, uncle,” 
said a gentleman to an old negro, whose cabin 
swarmed with children of all ages and sizes. 


“*Yes, sah, yes, sah!” replied their father, proudly, 
“thirteen in all, sah; en not one too many. Couldn’t 
spar’ one. All boys but two, sah, en chances fo’ de 
las’ one ob ’em to git into Congress. Yes, sah! 
*Taint many men has de chance ob bein’ fader to 


| leben Congressmen—no, sali!” 








| COURSE. 


Jeatures, gesture, and eye to convey the thought, correct- 


vided with delicious meals, the best the market affords, 
perfectly served, at 75 cents each, Pullman’s Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars, [Adv. 
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COLLEGE of ORATORY. 


EMBRACING A COURSE IN ELOCUTION, FO- 
RENSIC ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART, LYRIC 
ACTION; TEACHER'S COURSE AND SPECIAL 
tz Special attention is given to training 
pupils in elegance of carriage, grace of manner, freedom 
and ease of position and attitude, proper expression of 


ness of accent, etc. Diplomas are awarded to those 
who complete the two years’ course, and the degree 
of Bachelor of Oratory is conferred upon those who 
complete the College Course. Send for illustrated 
calendar free. NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY, E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 
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Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con- 
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to purchase direct from the manufacturers,” F 


BRADLEY & CO, sees SSS-gse% 
A HOT SEPTEMBER, 


898 Sudbury St., Boston. 
As regards diet—where the mother cannot nurse 
her child—beyond question 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 


is the most natural and nourishing diet for infants 
during hot weather. NESTLE’S FOOD contains 
no drug or stimulant. It is composed of milk with 
all its cream, wheaten bread crust and a little 
sugar, and NOTHING ELSE. The simplicity and 
perfection of manufacture of this food have secured 
for it world-wide favor as the mothers’ and phy- 
sicians’ mainstay in hot weather. 
Sample sent any mother on application to 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., New York. 
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Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Cirls & Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyer's 
are served by mail as well as if they were in the Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St..N.Y.. 
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Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated 
Lamps, etc. 
up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 
premiums. ) 

value for the money invested and get a premium, and you 
get goods that are direct from the IMPORTERS, 
y Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 
profits and pay for a premium but do not 


in the world. 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
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to see for yourselves. 
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Lilies, Freesias, Alliuma, Oxalia and scores of other 
sorts, among which aremany GRAND NOVELTIFS 
never before offered. TRY OUR INTRODUCTION 
COLLECTION, 80 winter or spring blooming Bulbs 
for only 75 cents, by mail postpaid. Any one can have 
gay flowers in the house during winter or inthe garden 
&S soon as snow melts atsmallcost. CATALOGUE TELLS 


ALL ABOUT THEM. Address 
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We offer a well assorted lot of 3 
Fine Guns, made by Colt, Parker, Clabrough, and 
others, at unheard of prices. Weinclude a limited 
number of excellent Double-barrel Breech-loaders 
at $8.00. Single-barrel at $4.00 and $8.00. _ Last 
named has Scott TopLeyer. Terms,C.0.D. When 
full amount of cash comes with the ordar, a com- 

‘eteset of Re-loading Tools furnished free of charge 

Ye also offer the Plymouth Air Rifle, made wholly 
of brass and steel, nickel-plated, with Antique Oak 
stock, and 100 loads, at $2.50—cash with the order. 
This beautiful Rifle shoots either darts or shot, and 
is invaluable for shooting Rats, English Sparrows 
and other pests and for target practice. Good Re- 
volvers, full plated, for home defense-—-cash with 
order—22-cal., $1.00; 32-cal., $2.00., 38-cal., Bull-dog, 
$2.50 former price, $9.50. Send stamps fo insure 
answer and catalogue. Remit by P.O. Order, Reg- 
istered Letter, or N.Y. Draft. P.O. Box1114, TNE 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 15 Murray §&t., N. Y. 
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E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China 
and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 
carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 

yare. 

To those who take the time and trouble to get 


In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
If you 


get it. In an article 


‘ = = published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 





ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 90, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 


Or packed and delivered at depot for 
$8.50 Cash. We have hundreds of other 
Sets, plain and decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 801I 


bility. 


claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a 
of 100 per cent. 

We have been doing business in Boston for 15 years’ and the 
publishers of this paper will tell you of our undoudted relia- 


rofit 
The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 


We do a business of nearly $300,000 yearly, and we 


expect our Cash sales of Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, 
Silver Ware, Lam 
year aside from our 


8, etc., will amount to $40,000 this 
‘ea and Coffee sales. (Rogers Knives 


53.50 per dozen.) Our illustrated Price and Premi 
st tells 
for it; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. 


um 
the whole story. We like to mail it to all who write 


Washington Street, Boston. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
Th. 19. Washington’s Farewell Address published, 1796. 
Fr. 20. Battle of the Alma, 1854. 
Sa. 21. Sir Walter Scott died, 1832. 
22. Nathan Hale, the Martyr Spy, executed, 1776. 
. 23. The Planet Neptune discovered, 1846. 
24. Chief Justice Marshall born, 1755. 
We. 25. Balboa discovered the Pacific, 1513. 





For the Companion. 


THE KORNBLUME.* 


1 have somewhere read the story how, in ages passed 


Way, J 
Ona field of bloodiest battle where the dead unburied lay, 
A great conqueror, grimed and weary, sat reclining in 


his tent, 
And toward the joys of childhood’s hours his backward 
glances bent. 


Far above white clouds were sailing o’er a sky serene 
and blue, 

And the fields around were covered with their greenest, 
tenderest hue; 

And the conqueror’s thoughts were straying through 
his boyhood’s sunny bowers, 

When the world seemed robed in beauty and the paths 
were lined with flowers. 


And one flower above its comrades raised on high a 
slender crest— 

“Of all flowers on earth the bluest,” thought the con- 
queror, “‘and the best; 

And would,” he sighed, aweary, “that to-night to 

bind my brows 

They might bring to me a chaplet of the bluest flower 
that grows.” 





Suddenly a child before him! sunny-eyed and golden- 


vaired, 

By the tumult of the combat and its awful sights un- 
scared: 

And the conqueror bids him bring him of the blue flow- 
ers of his youth, / } 

That his brows may feel their solace on this field of sin 
and ruth. 


Fast the little one is speeding midst the dying and the 
dead, 

By the promise of the guerdon and his childish fancy led; 
But the flower is still eluding, all unfruitful is his quest, 
While the sun is slowly sinking to its haven in the west. 


Red the sky, and red the field is, and the child’s young 
hands are red, 

For he too is smutched and blood-stained by his contact 
with the dead, 


When a flower in its full glory bursts upon his childish | 
view 


’Mid the corpses strewn around it lifting up its crest of 


To the royal tent he bears it, to the conqueror’s hand he 
gives 

This the bluest of the cornflowers, this the fairest flower 
that lives: 

But the king’s eyes rest upon it in the te *t’s bedizened 
oor, 

And red blood-drops trickle from it, and tLe fiower is 
blue no more! 


‘Then the conqueror reads this lesson—that the hand that 


s to bring 
Its possessor fame and glory through such carnage, 
though a king, 
Finds at last the curse that follows in the dreadful wake 
ylood, 
Which appeals from force to pity, and from hardened 
man to God, : 
WILLIAM HIGGs. 
* A European wild-flower growing amongst the grains 
which finds its nearest American representative in the 
bachelor’s button of our gardens. 
ie —_— 
For the Companion. 


SOMETHING TO THINE OF. 


An anxious-looking woman stepped into the 
rooms of the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion in a Western town, and asked, in a trembling 
voice, “Can you tell me where May is ?”’ 

‘“‘Who is May ?’’ asked the secretary, coming 
forward and taking the woman’s hard hand in 
her own. 

“She's my oldest girl, and she aint come home 
now for three days. 
up here. She knowed you’ve been good to me. 
May aint but fifteen, and she’s been out to service 
now for more than a year, an’ someway, of late, 
she’s seemed different. 
a family, but lately she’s been workin’ at hotels. 
1 s’pose hotels aint the best place for girls ?”’ 

The secretary ignored the anxious inflection, 
and suggested, gently, ‘‘You spoke of her seem- 
ing changed ?”’ 


“Yes, she has been different lately. She didn’t 


tell me everything, an’ it's worrited me ’most to | 


death. She’s gettin’ so pretty, too, I can’t help 
see it if lam her mother; I ’most wish she wasn’t. 
Lately she’s been fretty ’cause she didn’t have 
good clothes. There’s been a feller, too, hangin’ 
round her. Her pa met’em one night out walkin’ 
together, an’ he sent the feller off, an’ brought 
May home. That made her awful mad. 

‘Her pa talked mighty kind to her, but he always 
said no daughter o’ his should keep company with 
a man she didn’t know nothin’ about. Next day 
I went over where May was workin’ to see her, an’ 
kinder pacify her, an’ I took along a nice bunch 
of artificials for her hat; but she wasn’t there.”’ 

The faded flowers on the woman's own hat 


shook with her suppressed sobs, but she went on. | 


“That was three days ago, an’ she aint come 
back yet. I aint slept none since. 
not knowin’ where May is. 


I can’t sleep, 
She’s the oldest, an’ 
the delicatest, an’—an’ the wildest, an’ I s'pose 
that’s why I think more o’ her.”’ 

The secretary pressed the woman’s hand, and 
said a few words that were meant to be helpful. 

“Yes, I s'pose so. I’ve always believed that. 
But sometimes He seems so far away, an’ ’most 
as if He didn’t care much what becomes of us. I 
s’pose He does though, an’ mebby He’ll look after 
May; but I can’t sleep none till she comes back. 
Mebby she'll come up here. If she does, you tell 


| trust something to the human voice. 


I thought mebby she’d been | 


First, I got her a place in | 


_THE YOUTH’ 


her, won’t you, that her ma is over home a-waitin’ | 
for her. ‘Tell her I’m there a-waitin’ for her.” 

May has not yet called at the rooms of the} 
Association, and the secretary has ceased to ex- | 
pect her. Not so the anxious mother. She is still | 
waiting for her daughter, though heart-sick with | 
long-deferred hope. | 

Perhaps, sometime, she will come back. But | 
the white lily is such a different creature when 
once ‘“‘rude hands have touched her !’” How much 
easier to keep a flower in its first freshness and 
sweetness, than to restore the stained and crumpled | 
petals ! 

There is a lesson here for those who would ease 
a little the burden of the world. 





—_—+@>— 
THE PALACE OF WOODS. 


Not the most showy, but certainly one of the | 
| most interesting, features of the present exhibition | 
at Paris is the Palais des Bois et Foréts,—palace of 
woods and forests,—a large building with spacious 
and balconies, built entirely of 
wood, in undressed logs, sticks and fagots, yet none 
the less very tastefully constructed, and not without 
considerable architectural beauty. The walls and 
ceilings are panelled with various sticks of the 
wood, showing different colored barks,—birch, beech, 
elm, pine, poplar, for example, producing pretty 
artistic effects. 


salons, galleries 


Every kind of tree and shrub which grows in| 
France, or in any of her colonies, is here conspicu- 
ously represented. If a parent, or teacher, desired 
to give his children a few days of most effective and 
pleasant instruction in trees and woods, here is the 
ideal place. For the entire structure appears to have 
been arranged for the especial purpose of giving | 
lessons in tree botany. 

The columns, beams and posts are each of a single | 
log; and in every case the common name of the tree, | 

| 
| 


together with its botanical name and the age of the 
specimen, are given on a tag attached to it. More- 
over, there are specimens of the leaf, the flower, the | 
seed, cone, or nut, easily accessible for examination ; 
and examples of all the known parasites, insegts 
and borers which infest and live upon it. | 

The different sizes to which the tree attains, at 
different ages, are illustrated by specimen sticks and 
logs. The forms of the branches and twigs are 
shown by numerous examples. 

Next follow the uses to which the tree is put, as 
timber, or in manufactures, and the grain and fibre 
of the wood are exhibited, along with the tools best | 
adapted for working it. Products from the fibre 
and the wood pulp, as seen in paper, or vegetable 
silk, linen, etc., are exhibited; also the extracts | 
from the sap, the gums and resins which naturally 
exude from the tree, and the alkaloids which may 
be prepared from them, for medical uses. 

Then follow the guarls and excrescences which 
| sometimes grow, abnormally, on each species of tree, 
}and such examples as have been found of petrifac- 
tions of the wood. 

Finally there are given examples of the kind of 
soil in which the tree flourishes best, and the geologi- 
eal or rock formation upon which it is found grow- 
ing. 

Ina word, the Palace of Woods might very aptly 
be termed a palace for easy and agreeable botanical 
instruction 












—+or 
| ORDERED TO LEAVE. 


It may or may not be a mistaken theory that the 
human eye has great power over wild beasts, but it 
seems, from the following anecdote, that one can 
A word to the 
unwise is sometimes sufficient. Two Englishmen, one 
| of them the author of “The Land of the Dragon,” 
| were one day wandering about a wild region in| 
China. One of them carried only a walking-stick, 
jand the other a light pickaxe for cracking stones 
| and uprooting ferns. 


| As we were rambling quietly along a dry ravine, a 
magnificent leopard suddenly sprang out of a bush 
| about twenty yards before us. For about a minute, 
which appeared nearly an hour, we stood perfectly 
still, looking fixedly at him, and he did precisely the 
same thing to us. 

With a rifle I could have lodged a ball anywhere 
within a quarter of an inch; there could not have 
been an easier shot. Every moment I expected to 
see him charge down upon us, and I wondered what 
effect my small, light pickaxe would have, when I 
ylanted the hammer end in the centre of his fore- 
1ead, that is to say, provided I was not first knocked 
over, and done for. 

He appeared to grow angry with us for our con- 
tinued gaze, and began to lash his sides with his 
beautiful tail, giving not so much a roar as an angry 
growl; his eyes glistened, and seemed to start from 
his head. Two more growls, and then a slight move- 
ment. 
|. “Now,” thought I, “he is coming, and one of us 
| has got to die.” 

Atthat moment, my companion opened his mouth, 
and, with the full power of his lungs, gave a/| 
*Yoicks!” that echoed from rock to rock, up and 

{down the glen. I did not think such a ery could 
have come from any man’s throat, nor do I think he 
could produce another like it, so piercing, so power- 
ful, so full of resonance, unless another leopard 
should suddenly appear before him. 

The effect it had upon our visitor was astounding; 
it appeared to take all the life and fire out of him. 
He seemed completely cowed. His tail dropped at 
once, and, with another parting growl, he turned to 
retreat. He retired for a dozen yards or so, and then 
turned for another look at us, but a second * Yoicks !” 
settled him. He started off at a trot, and was gone. 


+o, 
REASURES. 

That nature cares kindly for whatever treasures 
| are committed to her keeping, almost daily instances | 
remind us. 

notice. 


HID T 





Two such cases have come lately to our 
A color-sergeant of Company G, First 
Michigan Cavalry, Angelo Pacha, was at the battle 
of Gettysburg. He had fought bravely through the 
long three days, and on the last day, weary and ex- 
hausted, had stopped to refresh himself with a drink 
of water from his tin cup. 


Just then the bugle sounded for a fresh charge, 
and he hurriedly placed the cup in the crotch of an 
apple-tree, and joined his command. 

A short time ago, urged by the soldier’s desire to 
| “fight his battles o’er again,’ he visited the battle- 
field, and seeking out the tree that had sheltered 
him in his great weariness, bought it for twenty-tive 
bag and had it carried home to be cut up into 

relics. 

What was his surprise, in cutting into the crotch 
of the tree, to find sat his tin cup, completely im- 
bedded. As may be imagined, Angelo sets a high 
value upon these relics. Nature had accepted the 
guardianship, and day and night had woven about 
the cup a protective covering. 

The other instance was of a farmer of Lancaster 
County, Penn., familiarly known in the neighbor- 
hood as Uncle Bob Caise. 

Forty-one years ago he went down to the brook on 












S COMPANION. | 


| bored a hole in the tree 


| where he found the chancellor seated on a stool, his 


| in gardening. 





his father’s farm, to fish. He waded out, waist-deep, 


| and perched upon an old stump that protruded from 


the water. The usual waiting for a bite ensued, and 
to while away the time, Bob thrust his hand into 
his pocket for some tobacco. In withdrawing it, 
out came his new knife, and his pocket-book, con- 
taining six dollars and twenty cents, and both fell 
into the water. He searched diligently, but could 
not recover his lost treasures. 

Forty-one summers have made the usual changes 
in the place, and like many youthful delights, the 
brook has shrunk away, leaving the old stump on | 
dry land, overshadowed by a huge sycamore-tree. A 
few days since, Mr. Caise cut this tree down for fire- 
wood, and, to his surprise, as he split the trunk 


| open, there was his old pocket-book, embedded in | 


its heart. 

The six dollars and twenty cents were dull and 
tarnished, but safe and sound, and of unlessened 
value. Scratching around the root of the tree, he 
soon discovered the remains of the old knife, no 
longer valuable, except as a relic. 

These recent instances recall older, but quite as 


| well authenticated ones, around which imagination 


loves to weave stories of romance. | 
In Bucksport, Me., a few years ago, a tree was cut | 
down, and in its eighteenth ring, a point which had | 
been at the surface forty years before, the wood- | 
chopper found, to his amazement, a diamond pin, 
with twenty-four brilliants and a silver setting. The 





| rings of the tree showed it to be about one hundred | 


and twenty years old. No theory has been formed, | 
save that which fancy spins, to account for its burial | 
in the heart of the oak. | 

In Bethel, Eng., an oak was recently cut down and | 
sawn into planks. In one .of them was found a| 
hollow peg, containing a lock of bright red hair. | 
Two hundred and fifty years ago, some lover had | 
and deposited a love-knot | 
therein. The sap covered the token, and there | 
it lay concealed for two centuries and a half, as is | 
shown by the rings in the oak. } 





— ~+@>— 


For the Companion. 
NEWLY BORN. 


Out of the dark into the arms of love 
The babe is born, and recks not of the way | 
His soul has traversed to confront the day: 

Enough for him the face that smiles above, 

The tireless feet that on his errands move, | 
The arms that clasp, the tender lips that kiss, | 
The whole dear wealth of welcome and of bliss | 

His heirship and his sovereignty that prove. 





| 
i 





What place will be for Earth’s remembered tears 
When Heaven’s great rapture bursts upon his sight? 
Shall not the soul, new-born in heavenly spheres, 
Forget the paths it traversed, and the night 
It journeyed through, and ail old hopes and fears, 
Caught up into that Infinite, Great Light? 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. | 


a 
EMPEROR AND LANCER. } 
| 

Busy men, accustomed to do business in a brisk, 
common-sense fashion, find official red tape so vexa- | 
tious that it is no wonder they invent stories to make | 
it ridiculous. The French have one of these, which | 
is perhaps as good as any. When Napoleon III. was | 
emperor, so the narrative runs, he sat one day at | 
Longchamps, sleepily reviewing his army. Regiment | 
after regiment passed, but nothing seemed to stir 
the emperor from his lethargy. At last, however, as 
a regiment of dragoons rode by, he suddenly fixed | 
his attention upon the front rank. 

“What is that lancer doing there among the dra- 
goons?’’ he asked his chief of staff. 

The chief of staff looked at the lancer, and galloped 
away to the division commander, while the emperor 
sank back into his customary impassiveness. 

“The emperor demands to know why that lancer 
is among the dragoons?” 

The general looked shocked, and called out sharply 
to the colonel of the regiment: | 

“Colonel, what have you got that lancer among | 

| 


your men for?” 

The colonel was dumfounded, and appealed to the 
commandant of the squadron: “‘What’s that lancer 
doing here?” 

**] don’t know, sir,” exclaimed the commandant of 
the squadron; and he called the captain. 

“Look here, captain, why have you got that rascally 
lancer in your company ?” 

The captain pleaded ignorance. 
lieutenant,” he said. 

By this time the inquiries began to be garnished 
with oaths and abuse. The lieutenant, apparently | 
surprised beyond expression at the presence of the | 
lancer, hurled question and imprecation all at once 
at the head of the orderly sergeant. 

“What in the world is that lancer here for?” 

Then the orderly sergeant rode up to the lancer 

»himself, as if he were about to cut him through to | 
his saddle. | 

“You villain! What are you doing here among the | 
dragoons? The emperor is after you. You’ll be shot | 
at the very least.” 

“But, sergeant,” t 
I’ve permuted, sir!’ 

Permutation in the army means 
authority, from one corps to another. 

*Permuted, eh?” said the sergeant. 
won’t help you now.”’ 

The orderly sergeant went to the lieutenant with 
the report that the man had permuted; the lieuten- 
ant told the captain, and the captain the command- 
ant of the squadron, and the commandant of the 
squadron the colonel, and the colonel the general, 
and the general the chief of staff; and the chief of 
staff came to the emperor. | 

‘“Sire,”? he began, “the lancer has permuted.” 

“What lancer?” 

“The lancer whom your majesty noted among the 
dragoons.”’ 


“Pll ask the 


he soldier stammered, ‘‘you know 
, 

transfer, by 
“Well, that 


! He’s permuted, eh!” said the emperor, 
y. “Well, he looked like a good man. Let 
him have a medal!”* 

4@r 


GARDENING, 


Lord Althorp hated office, but loved a garden. He 
accepted with reluctance the place of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the leadership of the House of 
Commons. One morning Lord Jeffrey called at the 
ministerial residence in Downing Street to ask 
what course should be taken with the Scotch Reform 
Bill. He was shown up to Althorp’s dressing-room, 





beard half-shaved, a razor in one hand and a soap- 
brush in the other. 


“You need not be anxious about your Scotch bills 
to-night,” said he to Jeffrey; “I have the pleasure 
to tell you we are no longer His Majesty’s minis- 
ters. 

It was true; the ministry had resigned. Yet Lord 
Althorp spent the greater part of that day in a} 
nursery garden buying flowers, and in writing direc- | 
tions as to where they should be planted in the gar- | 
den at Althorp. 

The great Earl of Chatham was also fond of gar- 
dening, and showed good taste in laying out pleasure 
grounds. He was once engaged in ornamenting the 
grounds of a friend’s villa, when important de- 
spatches were handed to him. But he went on with 
his task until darkness compelled the laborers to 
work by the light of lanterns. When he had finished 
the laying out of the garden, he went into the house 
and read the despatches. 

George Stephenson, the famous engineer, delighted 
His hobby was to grow cucumbers, 





| With than it really need be. 
| of myself, acting thus like a booby. 


| corn, which it somewhat resembles. 
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which annoyed his eye by persisting in growing 
crooked. He determined to straighten them, and 
accordingly placed them in long glass jars, saying 
“I think I have bothered them now.” ate 

William Wilberforce, the philanthropist, loved 
flowers and used to walk round his garden for his 
daily exercise, his copious pockets holding a Psalter, 
a Horace, and a Shakespeare, which he would draw 





| forth and read. 


‘*He loved flowers,”’ writes his son, “‘with all the 


simple delight of childhood. He would hover from 
bed to bed over his favorites, and when he came in, 
he deposited a few safely in his room before going 
to the breakfast-table.”’ 

Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst took great pleasure in 
his farm, on which he experimented in a way that 
benefited his neighbors, who were warned by his 
lordship’s failures not to follow his methods, ~ 

One warm summer day he had the dinner-table 
laid under a spreading beech near his house. Just 
us the family were sitting down, a thrush trilled out 
from its hidden bough a song of unusual sweetness, 
“The thrush says grace for us,’? said Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and the thrush, as if in answer, took up again 
its joyous carol. 

REASONING OF A HAWK. 


Birds of prey generally possess instinct enough for 
all ordinary emergencies. There are, however, spe- 
cial occasions on which a call is made for unusual 


| sagacity, and it is then that we see how near these 


creatures come to reasoning in the same way as our- 
selves. The author of “’Twixt Ben Nevis and 
Glencoe” gives, bearing upon this point, a story 
which he had from the keeper on an estate in that 
neighborhood. 








One day in July the keeper in question, happening 
to be out after vermin with his gun, saw coming in 
his direction a bird which he knew to be some kind 
of hawk, but whose manner of flight puzzled him 
extremely. It was beating up the wind toward him 
as if with a sorely wounded wing, manifestly im- 
peded in some way that caused it to zigzag and 
struggle strangely in its flight. 

Seeing that if it kept its course it was likely to 
pass within easy shot, the keeper quietly retired into 
aclump of ferns on one knee, with his gun ready for 
action. He had, however, to wait longer than he 
had expected, for the hawk meanwhile alighted on 
the top of a large gray boulder a hundred yards 
away, and seemed very busy about something, 
though what it was the keeper at that distance could 
not make out. 

In about five minutes, however, the hawk took 
wing again, this time with a much more steady and 
even flight. He was soon overhead, and near enough 
to drop to the keeper’s gun. On going up to his 


| prize, the keeper found that it was indeed a hawk, 
jand beside it was lying a plump partridge, well 
| grown, but, to the keeper’s surprise, almost alto- 


gether stripped of its feathers. 

On going to the boulder on which the kestrel had 
rested for a while, all the missing feathers of the 
partridge were found scattered about, and the keeper 
instantly took in the state of matters from first to 
last, and explained it thus: 

The eal, having struck down the partridge, was 
carrying the dainty morsel to his greedy fledgelings 
in their nest. The wind, however, was strong and 
gusty, and adverse to the kestrel’s line of flight; 
and of the wind, the wings and tail, limp and pen- 
dent, of the partridge caught so much that it was 
only with great difficulty the plucky little raptor 
could make any satisfactory headway. 

Getting tired of the struggle at last, he must have 
reasoned with himself somewhat after this fashion : 

““My partridge burden is more difficult to get along 
Iam heartily ashamed 
I will take a 
rest on yonder boulder, and pluck away all the wing 
and tail feathers of my dainty bit of game, an oper- 
ation which, while it leaves my partridge quite as big 
and good to eat as before, will enable me to bear it 
up, and carry it against the wind with comparative 
ease.” 


ae 
CANE OR CORN? 

A traveller crossing Kansas saw for the first time 

great field of sugar-cane, but mistook it for Indian 

Intending to 

be affable, he said to an old farmer sitting near him 

in the car: 


a 


“That’s a fine field of corn, sir.” 

“Call it corn up your way, do you?” was the 
response. 

“Why, isn’t it?” 

“Well, it mought be corn, mebbe,” said the 
farmer, with a slow smile. “It mought be corn just 
as our old cat mought have been a rabbit the time 
he got shot fur one.’”’ 

*“How’s that?” 

“Well, old Tom was licking his way through the 
wood back of our house, one day, as fast as he could 
cut, and my son Jake was out with his gun, and shot 
him down fur a rabbit. When we come to gibe Jake 
about it, he says, says he, ‘Well, 1 ‘low he mought 
have showed more ears.’ ”’ 

The traveller laughed heartily as he glanced again 
from the car-window at the slender, earless stalks of 
the sugar-cane, and he laughed again as the farmer 
concluded : 

“An’ jest in the same way, stranger, that thur 
cane mought have been corn if it had contrived to 
show more ears.” 


—— 
NO CHANCE FOR JIM. 


A gentleman who had lived for several years in the 
far West had come East on a visit to his native town, 
when he was waited upon by an old negro woman 
who said, “I beg yo’ pardon fo’ takin’ de lib’ty ob 
callin’ on you, Lut I heahs you libs out in de West.” 


“Yes, I do,” replied the gentleman. 

“Well, I jess w. nted to ask if yo’ reckon dar’d be 
any chance fo’ my son Jim out dar?” 

“How old is he?” 

“*He’s mos’ twenty-fo’, sah.” 

“And what does he want to do?” 

*Dar’s de trubble, sah; dar’s de trubble,” said the 
anxious mother, lowering her voice to a confidential 
whisper and looking around the room to see if they 
were alone. 

“De fact ob de business is dat Jim don’ wanter do 
anyt’ing. He wants ter be a gemman, Jim does. 
He’s agin wuk, en he don’ wanter do nuffin. How 
yo’ reckon he’d make hit out dar where you come 
from?” 

The gentleman felt it his duty to inform the mother 
that the West, as well as the East, already contained 
too many men of Jim’s class. 

ee | 
AWKWARD. 

Inability to express themselves gracefully in Eng- 
lish sometimes places our good German friends in 
embarrassing situations; and that, too, when they 
really mean to be complimentary. 

An artist, who chanced to be a very small and 
inferior-looking man, was showing some of his 
paintings, which were really meritorious, to a stout 
old German gentleman, who was keenly appreciative 
of the merit of the pictures, but who expressed his 
approbation in the following awkward way: 

“Vell, vell, vell! Dey vas pewteeful, pewteeful! 
Und you bainted dem mit your own hands? Vell, 


vell! und von would not dink, to look at you, dot 
you could baint noding at all! Vell, vell!” 
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For the Companion. 


HINTS. 
The country was ever so pleasant 
Until just a short time ago; 
It seemed to be glad I was in it, 
But now it seems sorry, you know. 
The sky isn’t blue any more now— 
It’s gray like my big old school-slate. 
It seems to remind me of lessons; 
The wind seems to sigh “It is late.” 
The mullein’s unfolded its leaves there 
Of flannel, like blankets green-gray ; 
It seems to be hinting ’bout Autumn 
And why I don’t pack and go ’way. 
The milk-weed pods look just like bolsters; 
The great feather ones, don’t you know, 
We use when it’s cold in the Winter?— 
I s’pose they are hinting of snow. 
Perhaps they all think I am lazy 
And don’t care to learn anything, 
And if I go home now and study, 
They’ll welcome me back in the Spring. 

JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


i —>—_—_—____—— 


For the Companion. 
TWO NEW SUITS. 


“Ting - a - ling- ling!” 
went Grandpa Mayo’s 
door-bell. Grandma heard 
it, and because Bridget 
was having a day out and 
there was no one else in 
the house but grandpa, 
she opened the door her- 
self. There stood a little 
boy, who was just stand- 
ing on tiptoe to ring the 
bell a second time,—a 
very little boy in new 
knickerbockers, new jack- 
et and new fur cap, who 
looked for all the world 
as though he had just 
come out of a band-box. 

“Dear me!" said grand- 
ma, taking off her spec- 
tacles and wiping them 
and putting them on 
again. ‘How do you do, 
little boy? Won’t you 
come in?” 

The little boy didn’t an- 
swer a word. Indeed, 
you might have thought 
he acted very strangely, 








| ««O gram’pa, tell about it!” cried Teddy, 
eagerly. ‘‘Was it like mine?” 

‘No, not exactly,’” grandpa answered, with a 

funny smile; “if I remember, the pants were 

longer, and so was the jacket. 
| waistcoat, too.”’ 

‘What's a waistcoat ?’’ demanded Teddy, so 
much interested that he forgot to be polite. He 
remembered in a minute. ‘If you please, gram’- 
pa,’’ he added. 

“That's right,” said grandpa, approvingly. ‘A 
waistcoat is a vest, Teddy, very much like those 
men wear nowadays. I was older than you are 
when I got my new suit. I think I must have 
| been as much as ten years old, because I cut all 
| the wood mother needed to burn in the brick oven 

that winter.” 

‘What's a brick oven, if you please, gram’pa ?”’ 

Then grandpa laughed. ‘I do believe this és 
| Teddy,”’ said he, as if there had been a doubt of 
| itin his mind all along. ‘A brick oven, my boy, 
|is a large oven built in the house just as the 


brick or stone, 


And there was a | 
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took the bundle Miss Abby gave me, and flew 
home again as though my bare feet were winged. 
“T tried them on,—the trousers and waistcoat 
and jacket,—and strutted about, feeling very big 
and grand, indeed. Then I took them off. ‘Then 
I put them on again, to make sure the jacket 
sleeves were exactly of a length, and finally 
| mother said : 
| *““*You'd better go to bed now, Joseph, and to- 
|morrow you can go to meeting and wear your 
new clothes.’ 
| So I took them off once more, and hung them 
}up on the big loom, just over the wash-bench. 


| And then I went to bed to dream that a great big | 
| : | 
sheep was trying to get them away from me, and 


| the first thing 1 really knew, it was broad daylight, 

and mother was sitting on the edge of my bed, 
| looking as if she wanted to cry. She had my new 
| jacket in her hands. My heart jumped up in my 
| throat and choked me so I couldn’t say a word, 


| but I knew something dreadful had happened. 


| Mother didn’t say a word, either, though she | 


looked sorry 
enough. 





and the fire to 
heat it is made 
| in the oven it- 
| self. Ours was 
built of stone, 
though we al- 
ways called it 
the ‘brick ov- 
en.” Mother 


| 
| 
| chimney is, of 
| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 


(NUTS TO CR 


\= 











Having filled the blank at the end of the first line 

of each stanza, remove the first letter of that word 
to fill the blank at the end of the second line, and 
remove the first letter of the word at the end of the 
— line, to fill the blank at the end of the third 
ine. 

Miss Arabella and her * « «* «, 

For apple pies a name to * * *, 

Resolved to ask the neighbors * *- 


Each came and gazed upon her « * * * *, 
But said as it was growing * * * * 
She might regret it if she « * *- 


Then did Miss Arabella * * * « « 
And say her pies were getting * « * * 
And by to-morrow they’d be * * «- 


It did no good, her friends were « *« « * « 
And much preferred that she should «* « « « 
To taking home a horrid «* « *- 


2. 
DEFINITIONS. 
Names of Animals. 

1. Part of the body; to increase; evil; exclama- 
tion. 

2. Possibility; festive; to regret. 

3. An ornamental covering. 

4. A famous dog; personal pronoun. 

5. Kind of meat; personal pronoun; kind of wood. 

6. Perfume; household pest. 

7. Level country; friend of man. 

8. Kind of fence; a glufton. 

9. A color; a toy. 

10. Part of a shoe; anger. 

11. Toy; part of a fish. 

12. The “lord of crea- 
tion;” an article; a bever- 
age. 

i3. Part of the body; a 
a utensil; an arti- 
cle; a confused struggle. 
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for he put one hand tight 

over. his mouth and made a queer little 
gurgling noise. But he followed grandma 
in through the hall to the study. 

Grandpa was in the study reading the 
latest paper, but he laid it down and took 
off his spectacles as his small visitor entered. 

“It is some one to see you, I think,” said 
grandma, sitting down and taking her knit- 
ting-work. 

Grandpa put on his spectacles again, and 
his eyes fairly twinkled behind them, though 
there wasn’t the first hint of a smile on his 
face. 

“Well, my young friend,” he said, just 
as he had said a good many times to a good 
many little boys, ‘‘what can I do for you?” 

Then this little boy did another funny 
thing. He jumped up and down and 
clapped his hands. 

‘Why, gram’pa!”’ he cried, ‘‘why, gram’- 
pa, don’t you know me? I’m Teddy!” 

Oh, how surprised grandpa did look! 
And grandma dropped the little red mitten 
she was knitting, she was so astonished. 


> 
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above the wood”, 

a, \ in his purple 
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14. Form of water; high- 
priced. 

15. A color; an article; 
an exclamation. 

16. To look; aconsonant. 

17. A color; to endure. 

18. Part of a vessel; a 
preposition. 

19. A boy’s 
the whole. 

20. To view; to recline; 
a preposition. 

21. A small load; your- 
self; a verb. 

22. A kind of tree; a fast- 


nickname; 


23. A form of address; a 
vowel; to fasten. 

24. A person; a tool. 

25. A command; a small 
stream; 2 vowel. 

26. An insect; a recluse; 
a means of entrance. 

27. Black. 

28. Fresh. 

29. Two; a 
body. 

30. Part of a fish; a fop. 

31. Toy; a vowel; a farm 


heavenly 













splendor is 
proud an 











‘Why, I can’t believe it,” said she. ‘Teddy | used to heat it two or three times a week, and I 
had curls and wore skirts the very last time I saw | had to work pretty hard, sometimes, to furnish 


him, and that was only yesterday.” 
“Teddy—our Teddy—doesn't wear pants and 


wood for it. 
‘But when sheep-shearing time came, in the 


jacket like—like a grown-up boy,” said grandpa. | spring, I had my reward. One day I heard mother 
“Oh, but yes I do, now!”’ Teddy made haste to say to father: 


explain. ‘Cause I’m not a baby any more, 
gram’pa; I’m six—I mean, I'll be seven years 
old my next birthday after this one. And papa 
cut off my hair this morning, and mamma sent 
gram’ma a curl, though J don’t think it ’mounts 
to much !”’ 

Grandma thought it did, by the loving way she 
opened the tiny tissue-paper parcel which Teddy 
gave her; and Teddy was almost sure he saw a 
tear drop upon the yellow curl within it, though 


| 
| 


“*T want you to save out one of the finest 
fleeces for Joseph’s new suit. He’s been a real 
good boy, and —’ 

“T didn’t wait to hear any more. 
saw a boy so pleased as I was. 


You never 
I went out to the 


| barn first thing, and turned a summersault off the 


he couldn’t see for his part what there was to cry | 


about. He didn't feel one bit like crying, him- 
self. 

“And this is my new suit,” said he, proudly. 
“My very first pants I ever had.” 

‘*Well, well,’’ said grandpa, after turning Teddy 
around and around, to view him on every side, “I 
declare if it doesn’t make me think of the first 
really new suit I ever had.” 


big mow down into the bay, by way of rejoicing. 

‘Well, I saw my new suit taken off the sheep’s 
back, Teddy, and I helped mother wash the wool, 
and watched Mr. Hammond card it into rolls. 
And then mother spun the rolls into yarn, and 
wove the yarn into cloth, and colored the cloth 


| butternut-brown, and fulled it, and pressed it, and 


sent it to Miss Abby Hart, the tailoress, to be 
made, and me with it to be measured. 

‘**You can have your suit next Saturday night,’ 
said Miss Abby, smiling. And though I felt sure 
the time would never come, it did, and I went 





| down across the pasture lot to Mr. Hart’s, and 


hands, Teddy, burned right through the back!’ 

Q-o-h!”’ said Teddy. 

“I knew what had happened,”’ went on grandpa. 
‘Somebody had set a candle on the bench, under 
where I hung my clothes, and the flame had 
burned the jacket. I didn’t want to cry before 
mother, who was almost crying herself, and as 
soon as I could dress myself I hurried out to the 
barn, and hid in the old pung, and there I cried 
and cried as if my heart must break.” 

“Q-oh!”’ said Teddy, scowling a little in the 
endeavor to imagine Grandpa Mayo doing such a | 
thing. ‘Did you truly, gram’pa?”’ 

“Truly, I did,’’ laughed grandpa. ‘And I was 
crying still, when mother came out a little while 
afterwards to hunt me up and comfort me. 





‘**Don’t cry any more,’ said she. ‘I’ve got 
some pieces like your suit, and I'll take them | 
down to Mr. Hart’s with your jacket early in the | 
morning, and tell Miss Abby about it, and I'll | 
warrant she’ll fix it up as good as new.’ 

‘And the next night I had my jacket again, | 
whole as ever, with a patch set in between the | 
shoulders so neatly that it never would be noticed 
across the room. That was what Miss Abby said.” 


building. 

32. A river; a bone; the 
god of love. 

33. A race of men; a small light. 

34. A measure; a vowel; to winnow; an 
herb. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Jean Ingelow (jean-inn-ge-low). 


2. September (from the Latin septem or 
seven) was the seventh month of the Roman 
calendar, as their year began in March. It is 
the ninth month according to our reckoning, 
though we preserve the original name. Va- 
rious Roman Emperors, following the exam- 
ple of Augustus, who changed Sextilis, the 
sixth month of the Roman calendar, into 
Augustus, or August, attempted to substitute 
their names for this month, but the ancient 
appellation continued to hold its ground. The 
Saxons called it Gerstenmonat, or barley 
month, because barley, their chief cereal crop, 
was generally harvested during this month. 
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“Holy-rood Day.” “Nutting time.” 


(This festival is also called ‘“Holy-Cross Day,” 


| and was instituted to commemorate the recovery of 


a large piece of the cross by the Emperor Heraclius, 
after it had been taken away, on the plundering of 
Jerusalem by Chosroes, King of Persia, about A. D. 
615. The custom of “going a-nutting” upon this day 
appears from the following passage in the old play 
of “Grim, the Collier of Craydon.” 
“This day, they say, is Holy-rood Day, 
And all the youth are now a-nutting gone.” 

In the month of September, ‘on a certain day,” 

most probably the fourteenth, the boys of Eton 


| School used to have a play-day, in order to go out 


and gather nuts, with a portion of which, when 
they returned, they made presents to their different 
masters. It was required, however, before leave 
was granted, that they should write verses on the 
fruitfulness of autumn and deadly colds of advance. 
ing winter.—Brande’s Antiquities, p. 192.) 
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The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 









For the Companion. 


GAS-POISONING,. 


Common illuminating gas contains a compound of | 


carbon and oxygen which is closely related to the 
so-called carbonic acid gas, but which contains a 
smuller proportion of oxygen. 

When taken into the lungs this gas enters into 
combination with the coloring matter of the blood, 
taking the place which should be occupied by the 
pure oxygen. 

It is probable that the injurious effects of the com- 
pound are due not so much to its own activity as to 
the fact that it prevents the entrance of oxygen. It 
really produces a sort of strangling, and it has been 


found that one of the surest means of restoring the | 


person who has been overcome by the gas is the 
inhalation of pure oxygen, since, as would be sup- 
posed, oxygen breaks up the new combination much 
more rapidly, when taken pure, than when inhaled 
in its ordinary dilution in the air. 

In all cases of poisoning by gas the sufferer ought 
at once to be given « supply of fresh air; it is always 
available, and is the best substitute for pure oxygen. 

Illuminating gas, however, is not the only source 
of danger, for the same noxious compound is formed 
in the burning of coal. It gives rise to the blue 
flame which is seen as the coal is just beginning to 
ignite. The escape of such a gas into a sleeping- 
room is the more dangerous, since it will generally 
overpower the inmate without waking him. 


When a small amount of the gas is inhaled, as | 
happens mm a room where there is a leaking stove, it | 
causes headache, nausea, noises in the ears, and great | 


prostration. If the poisoning goes further, it pro- 
duces difficulty of breathing, paralysis of the lower 
limbs, unconsciousness, and sometimes convulsions, 
before death. 

Carbonic oxide, which is the chemical name of the 
gas, has no odor, and numerous deaths have been 
reported, due to the escape of the gas into houses or 
rooms where its presence was not suspected. 

So-called water gas contains a large proportion of 
this product, and hence its use has been interdicted 
in many parts of Europe, where it was found that 
accidents could not be averted, as there was no way 
by which its presence could be known with certainty. 
It has been suggested that this obstacle to its use 
would be removed if it were mixed with other gases 
which have a distinct odor, 

———— 
THE CONJUNCTIONS OF SATURN WITH 
MARS AND VENUS. 

The closest conjunction on astronomical records 
occurs on September 20th. Saturn is in conjunction 
with Mars at three o’clock in the morning, Eastern 
standard time. Saturn is then 1’ south of Mars, the 
planets being so near together that they will prob- 
ably appear to touch each other. 

They rise about the time of the conjunction, and 
should be observed as soon as they are above the 
horizon. They will be found in the northeast, and 
the bright star Regulus in the handle of the Sickle, 
three-quarters of a degree south of Saturn, will be 
a sure guide to point them out. 

The conjunction does not occur under the best 
conditions. The diameter of Mars is now only 4”, 
and he is invisible to the naked eye, unless it be 
endowed with unusual visual power. Saturn’s diame- 
ter is 157.4, and he will be readily found, but a good 
opera-glass or a small telescope will bring both 
planets into the field. Their distance from the 
earth, and their nearness to the horizon at the time 
of conjunction, will also interfere with the observa. 
tion. 

The view will improve as the planets rise higher 
in the heavens, but the distance between them will 
slowly increase. Both planets are travelling west- 
ward from the sun, while Saturn, seeming to travel 
the faster, overtakes and passes Mars. 

This conjunction is noteworthy more as an astro- 


nomical curiosity than as an interesting phenomenon | 


to be observed with the naked eye: It takes place in 
Greenwich at eight o’clock in the morning, in broad 
daylight, when it can be observed only with a power- 
ful telescope. It takes place in Washington just 


before three o’clock, very nearly at the time when 
the planets rise. 





Therefore, east of Washington | thunder side.” 


THE 


| the conjunction may be observed under the condi- 
| tions already given. West of Washington the con- 
| junction will take place when the planets are below 
| the horizon, but they will not be far apart when 
they rise. 
| Saturn will be in conjunction with Venus on the 
| o6th, at eighteen minutes past three o’clock in the 
morning, Eastern standard time, being at the time 
34 north. The planets will be well above the hori- 
| zon in localities east of Washington when the con. | 





junction occurs. | 

lhe conditions are better than in the case of | 
Saturn and Mars, for Saturn and Venus are both 
visible, though separated by an interval a little 
greater than the diameter of the moon. Observers 
west of Washington will see the planets in near | 
vicinity when they rise, even if they are below the 
horizon at the time of conjunction. The bright star | 
southeast of the planets is Regulus 


> 
POLLY AND THE HEN. 


Our next neighbor—writes a correspondent—owned 
an amusing parrot which was always getting into 
mischief, but usually got out again without much | 


trouble to herself. When she had done anything for | England & Webster, West'n Agts., 89 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


which she knew she ought to be punished, she would | 
hold her head to one side, and eying her mistress, 
protest in a sing-song tone, “Polly is a good girl,” 
until she saw her mistress smile; then she would 
flap her wings and cry out in exultation, “Hurrah! 

Polly is a good girl!” 

She was allowed to go free, and usually took her 
| exercise in the garden, where she promenaded back 
and forth on the walks, sunning herself, and warn- 
ing off all intruders. 

One morning a hen strayed out of the chicken. 
yard, and was quietly picking up its breakfast, when | 
Poll marched up to her, and called out “Shoo!” in 
her shrill voice, emphasizing the command with a 
smart pick of her sharp beak on the chicken’s head. 
The poor hen retreated to her own quarters, runnin 
as fast as she could, followed by Poll, who screame 
“Shoo!” at every step. 

The hen had her revenge a few days later, when 
Poll extended her morning walk into the chicken- 

ard. Here, with her usual curiosity, she went peer- 
ng into every corner, till she came to the old hen 
upon her nest. The hen made a dive for Poll’s 
yellow head, but missed it. Poll, thinking discretion 
the better part of valor, turned to run, the hen, with 
her wings wide-spread, following close after. 

As she ran, Poll screamed in her shrillest tones, 
“QO Lord! O Lord!” 

A member of the family, who had witnessed the 
whole performance, thought it time to interfere in 
Poll’s behalf, as the angry hen was gaining on her. 
He ran out, and stooping down held out his hand. 
Poll lost no time in travelling up to his shoulder. 
Then, from her high vantage-ground, she turned her 
head to one side, and looking down on her foe, 
screamed, “‘Hello there! shoo!” 

The frightened hen acknowledged defeat by return- 
ing to her nest as rapidly as she had come. 





ee 
LIKE-MINDED. 


A Boston gentleman who has become rich by many 





| years of close application to business was surprised 
one day by a visit from an old schoolmate, of whom | 
he had heard no news for half a lifetime. This man 
had been living in a dozen different Western States, | 
it appeared, and his story was one of constant finan- 
| cial trouble. 


But from his own showing, it was his improvi- 
dence and restless fondness for change which had 
been the cause of his difficulties. He had never 
stayed long enough in one place to earn a home for 
his family. 

At last, in an access of homesickness, he had 
come back to Boston. His wife and youngest child 
were staying with friends in one of the suburbs 
until he could look about him a little. In short, he 
| wanted work in his old friend’s business. 

The merchant replied that he was very sorry there 
seemed to be no opening at present, gud orget upon 
the wanderer the advisability of engaging in some 
occupation at which he had already tried his hand. 

**You say you have been something of a farmer,’”’ 
| said he; “now I should think it would be a good 
plan for you to work'up a market-garden in this 
suburb where you say you are staying. It’s a good 
business if you push it well, and I should think that 
in time you could manage to earn a home of your 
own. There is nothing so good for a man as to own 
his own home.” 

“You're right, sir,”” answered Mr. X——, rising. 
He saw that he was rebuffed, but his dignity was 
proof againstit. ‘It is my intention to settle down 
near Boston, and make my home here. As you say, 
there’s nothing so pleasant for a man as owning his 
home. I agree with your sentiments exactly. I am 
myself a very homegeneous man.” 





entaliinietetecnie 
“POLI.” 


There is often something very absurd in watching 
another person’s terror, but when we ourselves are 
in any danger, the matter takes on a different aspect. 
Why any looker-on should laugh, is more than we 
can imagine. 


A missionary to Africa one day took some gifts to 
the tent of achief, to begin an amicable acquaint- 
ance, and he thus tells in “Two Kings of Uganda” 
the story of a deserved lesson inflicted on himself. 

“I took the three little guns, which I had provided 
as presents to the chief, and was presently invited 
into the straw-built house, where he received his 
chiefs and visitors. There I duly presented my 
offering. 

“In showing him how to load one of the carbines, 
I happened, before inserting the cartridge, to point 
the gun at my host. He nervously put it aside with 
his hand, and I could not help smiling at his appre- 
hension. This he evidently noticed, and so he 

ravely took the carbine from me, deliberately 
oaded it, and pointed it full at my breast. 

“It was my turn now to be dismayed, and I quickly 
put aside the muzzle, as he had done, saying at the 
same time, ‘ Poli, poli! ae 

“This was just what he wanted. 

*** Poli, poli, is it?’ he cried. ‘Oh no! so the Mu. 
fcc, man—does not like a gun pointed at 
him ! 

“The old fellow shook with laughter, and con- 
tinued to repeat ‘poli, poli,’ between bursts of mer- 
riment.” 


— 
CHIVALROUS. 


Chivalry is getting to be a rather old-fashioned 
word; but the thing itself has not yet gone out of 
existence. The Christian Advocate cites a ‘modern 
instance.” 


Mary and Willie, aged respectively six and four 
| years, were sitting together in one large rocking- 
|chair near a window during a heavy thunder- 
| storm. 

As the lightning grew more vivid and the thunder 
more terrible, Mary, who sat nearest the open win. 
dow, began to be greatly frightened, whereupon her 
little brother very promptly said, “Let me sit on the 
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The Best Worm Medicine is “Brown's Vermifuge 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. (Adv. 
+ ; 


America again takes the lead. “We could hardly 
believe our good luck when we ventured to ask for 
Burnett's Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it handed 
us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. 


For Every One, no matter 
what the occupation, 


by using 
Bailey’s Rubber 


Toilet Brush, 


IMPROVED. 


Price, 25 cents. 


lt removes INK, TAR, 
GREASE, PAINT, IRON 
STAINS, and, in fact, 
everything foreign to the 
color of the skin, simply 
by using with soap and water. It 
never becomes foul or carries any 
contagion, and will not injure the 
most delicate skin, as is done by 
the use of pumice stone, bristle 
brushes, etc. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and vi 





Steamless and Odorless. | 


HILL’S CHAMPION STEAM COOKER 


UVa 





Is the latest, best and cheapest (be- 
ing one-half price of tin Cookers 
It has a tube that carries the sur- 
pilus steam and odor away; an 
istable disk, to increase or de- 
crease capacity for steaming and 
boiling; can be used to either steam | 
or boil, or both at same time. F 

any stove. Recommended by phy 
sicians. Lasts a life-time. En- 
dorsed by Boston Cooking-School. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE IRON 
BASE. Warranted as represented, 
or money refunded. Send for 
price-list and testimonials. _Ex- 
clusive territory given. TS 
WANTED. Pleasant work and 
large profits. 


CO., 151 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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Why DoYou 


RUN ANY RISK? 





rush, . P . ° . 50 
Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush, 225 
soe 4 Ps h _— Brush (size aa 

: ° ° | 3x 154 inches), ° ° . “ 
A nail that will split == | Bailey’s Rubber Blacking Dauber, .25 
| Bailey’s “ Ink & Pencil Eraser, .25 
: * Tooth Brush, No. 1, .25 
sliver or break “ Tooth Brush, No. 2, .35 
* Shampoo Brush, 15 
“  Teethin; Ring, 10 





= when it is driven 


into your horse’s hoof may cost you much 
expense from his lameness or complete 
loss 


Send us a postal note, and we will 
forward any of the above, prepaid. 
| upon receipt of price. For sale by all 
dealers in Toilet Goods. 


GJ. BAILEY & 60,, 
Iron is of such a nature that when it | 


132 PEARL STREET, 
is Cold-Rolled, Sheared, Cut or Punched, | BOSTON. MASS. 
cerca Aha break, or leave scales NE beauty ota Mame steele 

Horse-Shoe Nails made this way are be its price, but the price 
‘should not be its one beauty. 
_ Suppose you look at it in this 
iway. It is a fact that many of 
‘the manufacturers whose names 
are familiar from extensive ad- 
_vertising are now building their 
‘instruments of cheaper materi- 
als, with the one idea of low cost. 


They mean that when their 
Pianos are offered for sale, the 
price of them shall be their 
| steatest beauty. They have ad- 
'vertised them into prominence, 
‘and now it will be the price 


THE PUTNAM NAIL which will sell them rather than 
‘superior excellence. They put 
IS SAFE. 


price first. 

| The Briggs Piano is built on 
Because it is Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed, and is the only Horse-Shoe Nail 


— y . 
‘the op Price is the 
in the World made by machinery that is 


osite plan. 
|secondary consideration. Quality 
identical in manufacture with the Old- 
Fashioned Hand-Made Nail. 


‘is the one end and aim, and only 

the highest cost materials and 

Its production exceeds SIX TONS each finest skilled labor are employed 
day, or more than that of any other two 

companies. 








DANCEROUS. 





‘in its construction. Yet when 
you ask the price you will find 
\1t is offered at as low a figure as 
its cheaply made but more pre- 
tentious rival. 


C. C. Briggs & CO. 
Grand, Upright, and Square Pianos. 


11 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


ENTERPRISE M’F’G CO., 


$5555 


UNEXCELLED 
FOR 
CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, 
Mince Meat, 
Codfish, 
Hamburg Steak 
for Dyspeptics, 
Hash, 
Hog’s-Head 

Cheese, | 
Chicken Saiad, | 
Peppers, 
Chicken } 
Croquettes, 
&c., &c. 


—o—~m + 


All well-informed horse owners use the 
Putnam Nail. 


DO YOU 


For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. Samples 
sent free by mail. Mention the Youth’s Companion, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 














Third and Dauphin Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

| UONEXCELLED 

FOR 
CHOPPING 

Clams, 

Scrap Meat for 
Poultry, 

Corn for Fritters, 

| Tripe, 

| Scrapple, Suet, 

| Cocoanut, 

Also for making 

| Beef Tea 

| for Invalids, 

Pulverizing 
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The Meat Chopper for 





If you cannot get 
this MEAT CHOP- 
PER from your| 
Hardware Dealer| 
send $2.00 tousand 
we will express by 
first fast train, 


SOLD BY ALL HARD- 
WARE and EOUSE 
FURNISHING STORES, 


—_ 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Mailed FREE. 


= No. 5, Family Size, 
Price, $2.00 








Mention this paper. 
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For the Companion. 


ARTIST LIFE IN HOLLAND. 


A country protected by dykes from the placid- 
ijooking but hungry sea, diversified with windmills, 
peopled by a thrifty and well-contented race, and 
soaked, as it seems to the observer, by an atmos- 
phere bringing about such tones and effects as 
artists love; this is Holland. 

Perhaps, among all its attractions, the wind- 
mills are most varied, and appeal most strongly 
to the eye. One never tires of watching them; 
there are as many varieties as there are of flies in 
our own country, though they never make them- 
selves too prominent in the landscape, as flies so 
often do. One, like that 
in the sketch, which has 
iost one of its sails, 
always reminds me of a 
goose with a broken 
wing. Most of them are 
painted with the bright- 
est of known tints, 
which are nevertheless 
toned into a delicious 
harmony by the blue- 
gray of the atmosphere, 
and all seem to embody 
the very spirit of thrift 
and industry, with their 
wildly whirling sails. 

The traveller gifted 
with an artistic eye, in 
noting how they fit the 
landscape, May not at 
first realize their vast 
utility, but he soon 
learns that they are the 
gigantic servitors of the 
country, and are used, 
not only in draining the 
land, but for various 
lesser operations, such 
as crushing grain or sawing logs. Their number 
on any farm accurately indicates the owner's 
wealth, and the bride is well satisfied who goes to 
her new home with a dowry of several windmills. 

Holland is the most satisfactory place in the 
world for sketching, for, though the people have 
no particular desire to figure on paper or canvass, 
they are so deliberate in movement, that it is 
almost always easy to ‘catch them on the wing.” 
It has become a frequent subterfuge of ours to 
sketch the hay-stacks and willows, the red-tiled 
or thatched farm-houses, anything to divert the 
suspicions of the peasants, and then, with furtive 
glances at their unconscious forms, to transfer 
them bodily to our sketch-books. 

Those who visit the large Dutch cities will find 
there certain famous pictures and a wealth of fan- 
tastic architecture, but only small, out-of-the-way 
country places should be sought if one wishes to 
view the most characteristic types of peasant cos- 
tume. 

The headgear of the women is usually most 
elaborate and striking. Almost all of them wear 
caps, sometimes 
plain, and often di- 
Versified like that in 
the sketch, which is 
trimmed with lace 
and ornamented by 
gold pins at the 
sides. The quality 
of the lace and the 
richness of the pins 
furnish conclusive 
evidence of the class and wealth of the wearer. 
A very effective headdress is one common in 
Friesland, consisting of a helmet of gold, silver, 
or some other burnished metal, which is covered 
with lace, often of a very precious quality. Se- 
cured to the sides of the metal cap or hoofdyzer 





(head-iron), on a line with the eyes, are spiral | clanging in 
| pockets. 


ornaments of gold, or pendants set with jewels. 


| amusement and interest to these little Dutch folk. | beaming housewife, no doubt commiserating us 
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They crowd so thickly-about my easel as to retard 
the use of my ‘‘sword arm.”’ I bore this with 
patience until, one day, an ingenious plan occurred 
tome. I planted my easel, soberly made all my 
arrangements, and then, waving back the crowd, 
traced a circle on the grass with the point of my 
umbrella, muttering, as I did so, words of terrific- 
sounding import, which nevertheless meant as 
little to me as to the awe-stricken children.- 
Then, in my best Dutch, I gravely informed 
them that no one must cross that line. The device 
worked to a charm, though I saw one adventurous 
little fellow slyly stick the toe of his sabot over 
the invisible barrier, no doubt to see what would 


happen, but as his sister promptly snatched him | 


back, he escaped without harm. 

Then, after I had completed my ‘“‘bit’’ of wind- 
mill-bordered stream, I separated two typical 
urchins from the group about me, and sketched 
them, baggy trousers, wooden sabots and all. 

Cne, serenely smiling, evidently enjoyed the 
operation, but the other was so uncertain in regard 
to my intentions that I 
was obliged to take 
only his profile. When 
he was released from 
this trying position, 
however, he ran up to 
me, evidently in excess 
of penitence for not hav- 
ing done as I wished, 
and drew from his ca- 
pacious pocket a tiny 
bottle of cologne, which 
he offered me, ‘“‘for a 
smell.” 


ly when travelling, and 


less 
bors, but this was the 


open field, and by one | 
whose little bottle was | 
doubtless his only treas- | 
ure. | 
The cleanliness of 
Holland deserves to pass iffo'& score of proverbs. | 


In some of the larger towns, where the houses 


' front directly upon the street, without a vestige of | 


yard, the morning is the time adopted for a 
general scrubbing. The early riser is liable to | 
stumble over housemaids on their knees, or to! 
be splashed by the pails of water, which they are | 


. : . | 
| dashing against walls and windows. Often, too, 


girls may be seen kneeling, and rooting out grass | 


|from the chinks of a 
| pavement, where it has 


| tried to assert its un- 


|in the sketch does not 
| seem, at first sight, to 
| bea marvel of anything, 


|a model of cleanliness. 
| We found it one after- 


A lady thus bedecked presents a gorgeous ap- | 


pearance, not even to be exceeded by that of|a passion for china, 


royalty, in its every-day dress. Still, the plain 
white linen cap is most common among the peas- 
antry, and proves very becoming to the broad, 
chubby faces of children. 

These little creatures, animated by a good-humor 
which goes well with their roly-poly figures and 
serene expression of countenance, are such a con- 
stant delight to me that I never wonder that they 
are so generally indulged. 

It is apparently a Dutch axiom that a child, 
like kings, “can do no wrong,” and even the 
foreign resident, when he once becomes acquainted 
With these funny little beings, is inclined to sym- 
pathize in that idea. 

To be sure it proves to be something of a shock 
when one sees them smoking, which they begin to 


do at a very early age, or to be stopped by an | 
urchin in the street, and asked for “een beetje vuyr”’ 


(a little fire) for his cigar ; but one speedily learns 
to look upon this as an inevitable though un- 
pleasant experience, when in Holland. 

Our sketching is a never-failing source of 


welcome existence. 
The little old house 


except, perbaps, of de- 
cay, but in reality it was 


noon when wandering 
along a dyke, in the shade of the willows, and it 
was so satisfyingly picturesque that we at once 
desired closer acquaintance. 

Approaching, we were met by a square, good- 
natured housewife, who invited us into the kitchen. 
That kitchen! 


Holland, see such scrupulous cleanliness! Its red 


tiles were absolutely speckless, and its few brass | 


articles were polished to such a degree that, as 
some one said, you could do more than see your 
face in it—you could see your better self! 

In spite of the poverty of the place we con- 
ceived the idea that it might contain some treasure 
of old-fashioned silver spoon or blue and white 
ware, which the housewife would be willing to 
sell for an assort- 
ment of the great 
button-like coins, 
our 


The Dutch have 


and not only pre- 
serve it with great 
care, but are cun- 
stantly on the look- 
out for precious 
pieces. The genuine 
collector in Holland 
purchases, for ex- 
travagant sums, a 
delicate and very 
ancient blue and 
white ware, which 
is so valuable that it is kept in velvet lined morocco 
cases ; and all over the country the Delft imitations 
of Japanese ware and Delft pottery bring extra- 
ordinarily high prices. 





The Dutch are quite | 
dependent on their per- | followed us, now embracing the jar with fervor, 
fume, using it constant- | to indicate its great value, at least to himself. 


sharing it with their) persuasively. 





Shall we ever again, except in | 


for our laborious Dutch, volunteered the state- 
|ment that her husband, who had: once been a 
North Sea skipper, spoke English. He was at 
once called from some outer region, and appeared, 
baggy of trousers and short of jacket, clinging 
with true Dutch conservatism to his sailor cos- 
tume, even when it 
was no longer strictly 
appropriate. We asked 

our question again. 

Oh yes! he had 
china, and going to 
some hidden cup- 
board, he produced a 
Japanese jar, hideous 
beyond = description. 
This he held in both 
hands, while he gazed 
at it with a broad 
smile of contentment. 

“Ah, dose jar, she . 
is very nice,’’ he said 
unctuously, looking 
up at us for confirma- 
tion. 
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“How much?’ we 
asked, not in the least fj 
from desire of the 
| thing, but because, 
| having gone so far, 
| we hardly knew how 
to retreat. 

“Two pound!’’ he 
replied, evidently actuated by the prevailing con- 
tinental impression that Americans are all million- 
aires. 

“Too much,’ 





’ 


we declared, retreating, but he 


| “She is very scarce—dot jar,’’ he announced, 


‘In tree honderd year, she will be 


provident neigh-} more scarce dan now.”’ 


We were willing to believe that, for the sake of 


only time it had ever | the next generations, and bowing our thanks, we 
been offered me in the| managed to escape, and continued our walk 


homeward. 

We were late in reaching the house, but that 
made no difference, for it does seem as if it were 
never dark here; at least there is none of that 
thick darkness which we often have in America. 
The sun sets very late, and there is, even at mid- 
night, a certain twilight similar to that which lasts 
until eight o’clock, at home, on summer evenings. 

It would take not one but many of these walks 
across country to give any idea of the charm of a 
wide sweep of Dutch landscape. Even the cows, 
usually black or dark brown, group themselves 
picturesquely, standing about, knee-high, in lush 
grass, and the sheep seem actually to have been 
created to add to the 
beauty of the fields. 

There are slowly flow- 
ing, limpid 
farm - houses nestled 
among the trees, with 
gardens running down 
to the water’s edge, and 
haystacks at just the 
right intervals. In the 
evening, families gather 
in the little gardens, 
and their voices, with 
| the sound of the accordeon, float over the water, 
suggesting a happy ending toa day of toil. There 
are few hedges or fences in Holland, but rush- 
| bordered ditches separate different plots of ground, 
|and everywhere, in the frequent streamlets, are 

reflected the windmills, in long, wavering lines, 
| under the wonderful sunset light. 

A little earlier in the day may be seen the milk- 
| maid going home with two brass cans suspended 
on her shoulders, and adding vastly to the diversi- 
| fied beauty of the landscape. The farmer, also, 
takes his homeward way, smoking his pipe, 
}held sidewise or upside down, according to the 
queer Dutch fashion. 

Storks are flying at all hours across the country, 
their long wings loosely flapping, and their slender 
legs hanging down, as if broken. They are very 
much like the decorative Japanese stork, except 
that they are more lively, and the Dutch regard 
them with a consideration which amounts almost 
to reverence. Often the birds build their nests on 
the chimneys, but here and there are to be seen 
long poles stuck into the ground, and bearing at 
the top a sort of basket, in which the stork may 
rest in security. 

These birds are of great benefit to the country 
for the reason that, although they are eaters of fish, 
they also devour large numbers of reptiles and in- 
sects. When one settles upon a house, it is re- 
garded as such a good omen that the most sceptical 





person would never dream of driving it away, and | 


there is still in existence a law imposing a fine 
upon any one who shall kill a stork. 

It is safe to say that what these stolid people 
once believed in regard to any matter, whether 
| legendary or practical, they believe still, for they 
|seem actually incapable of change. This, how- 
| ever, like all generalities, needs to be qualified, for 


streams, | 
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| suggest to me an odd experience, over which I 
have not yet ceased smiling. It was one of my 
dreams to possess a gorgeous and typical dress of 

| the region, without too great expenditure, and I 

| broached the subject to my landiady, who, good 

| soul, was anxious enough to gratify me. 

| She had no fine dresses of her own, but launched 

at once into a glowing description, of which 
I did not understand more than a third, of a 
gown owned by a friend of hers, a lover of 
dress, who, she implied, if certain old Dutch 
customs were now in active force, might be 
sent by her husband to a public institution, 
that her wilful waste might be corrected. 

‘But would the woman sell this desirable 

costume ?” 

“It was beautiful, 
wonderful,”’ declared 
my good friend, for all 
answer, and finding that 
I should only be able to 
ascertain particulars by 
being on the spot, I 
ceased questioning her, 
and made an appoint- 
ment to visit the wearer 
of fine clothes on the 
following night. But 
when I retired to my 
bed, built into the wall 
in Dutch fashion, it was 
to dream of caps with 
golden _— corkscrews, 
brocaded skirts, and like 
The next evening came, and, under a 
| Clear sky, we walked to the spacious farm-house, 
where we found hospitable weleome. My land- 
lady explained our errand, and the hostess, 
| flushing with pride, acceded to her request to 
show the wonderful gown. Nay, she would do 
more! She would put it on, and appear before us 
in all her glory. 

Thereupon, she opened a tall, oaken wardrobe, 
' where one could see piles of lavender-scented linen, 
and my landlady, in 
order that the effect 
might burst suddenly 
upon me, turned my 
back upon the scene. 

I waited impatient- 
ly, while a sound of 
crackling silk, of 
hooking and unhook- 
ing, went on behind 
me. Finally, a rapt- 
urous exclamation 
roused my curiosity 
to such bounds that 
I could resist no 
longer, and turning, 
I beheld the smiling 
dame—in a modern 
dress, which might have been made in Paris 
within the month. I admired, as in duty bound, 
| but it was only when I actually did obtain posses- 
sion of a real Dutch costume that I could be 
reconciled to my disappointment. 


| glories. 


| 
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For the Companion, 
A CRITICAL VISITOR. 


Grace C—, last summer, visited for the first time 
| her cousins in Dunville. Her reputation preceded 
|her. She was beautiful, clever, a fine musician, 
an ambitious artist. Louisa and Jane, used to 
quiet village life, were alarmed and anxious until 
their cousin’s cordial manner and laughing face 
relieved them. 

She arrived in the morning, and by the time 
the noon dinner was over they were enthusiastic 
|in admiration of her beauty and wit. She knew 
all the new music, had seen all the best pictures, 
| and had met almost everybody worth knowing, in 

the seaboard cities. 

During the afternoon, one of their companions 

called. 
| ‘That is my dearest friend,’ Louisa said, when 
| she was gone. 
| ‘How oddly she resembles a little white owl,” 
remarked Grace, carelessly. 
| Louisa was startled and silent. Undoubtedly, 
| with all of Mary’s virtues and graces, she did look 
| like a fluffy white owl. 
| ‘Uncle Joshua,’ said Jane, when another caller 
| went out, “‘is considered the most just judge on 
|the bench in this State. He is your uncle, too, 
| Grace.” 
| «How glad I am! 
bag so at the knee ?”’ 

This novel kind of criticism was continued, ac- 
| companied sometimes with an arch bit of mimicry 
of the oddity of each new relation who came to 
welcome her. 

Her cousins laughed; but they were perplexed 
|and frightened. It was not ill-nature; she was so 
|merry and gay. She probably had a keen artistic 
leye. Certainly they never before had seen Uncle 
| Joshua’s baggy trousers, nor Dr. Floyd’s red 
| nose, nor observed how much like a terrier dog 
| Aunt Susy looked, nor how like a file dear grand- 
| pa’s voice was. Their little world seemed to start 





But do his trousers always 


But it was no such treasure which we hoped to | it is too true that some of the more wealthy towns | out in new lights and to take on new meanings. 


find in our tumble-down cottage; some more 


jare becoming modernized, in a thrifty but alarm- 


For a week or two the family clustered around 


common bit, which had, perhaps, descended from | ing fashion, and that the families of well-to-do | Grace, delighted. She kept them laughing per- 
a great-grandam, and had escaped the eye of | burghers have a leaning towards the costumes of | petually. She discovered the oddest resemblances, 


the ravaging collector, would well content us. 





When we proffered our modest request, the 


fashionable France and England. 
| The subject of Dutch costumes will always 


the most whimsical absurdities in the people 
whom they had known and loved since childhood. 
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Presently Louisa and Jane timidly began to imitate 
her sallies of personal criticism, and were astonished 
to find how easy it was to bring a laugh and applause, 
with ridicule. But in the course of a month they 
found that they had oddly lost the power of seeing 
How 
could they remember Aunt Susy’s noble life, when 
her ridiculous nose was in sight? They could not 
gather the meaning of the sermon, because the 


beyond these absurd points in their friends. 





new preacher’s eyes were crossed, and they were 
actually ashamed now to speak of his noble life or 
the truths in the sermon. 
crossed eyes were the important matters of life. 
Every day their horizon grew narrower and the 
world meaner. 

Grace did not leave them until September. 

“Open the windows! Let the fresh air in once 
more,”’ said Uncle Joshua, as she drove away. ‘There 
are people, who, for the sake of raising a laugh, 
belittle their talk, their minds, and at last the lives | 
of all who fall under their influence.’”’ 

“She had a quick eye,” said Louisa, apologetically. | 

“For personal peculiarities; but even a dog looks 
below them. 
has a broken nose or glass eye. 


Noses and trousers and 


He does not care whether his master 
It is his soul that 
he reads in his face; his kindness or cruelty or love. | 
Shall we be more blind than a dog?” 


+o 


For the Companion. 


STAMPEDES. 


“I shall never forget that caiion, not if I live a 
century,” said a frontiersman, as the train 
slowly creeping along over a deep but narrow abyss, 
common in the Western country. 

“Why?” I asked. 


was 


“Because,” was the reply, “I dropped into it once, | 


or, rather, was thrown in, and had the narrowest 
of my life. I was what is termed cow 
puncher’ in those days, and did a little of every- 
thing. 

party of prospectors and engineers, and under con- 
tract to supply them with beef. Beef meant buffalo, 
and there was plenty of it,—too much, as you will 
see in those days, though they are all gone now. 

“TI generally worked ahead of the party an hour 
or so, to be on the lookout for the Indians and 
game, and one day, having sighted a big herd of 
buffalo, I started off, with one of the party, to 
kill some, and have them dressed by the time the 
main party came up. 

“My companion was new to the business, but 
I had no idea that he would put me into the 
scrape he did. We were about four miles from 
this caiion, which is simply a big wash, a cut, the 
sides almost up and down, and a thousand feet 
wide. A horse can jump from the edge at some 
points and fall fifteen hundred feet without strik- 
ing; that’s the kind of a place it is. In crossing 
in the cars, you do not see the steepest part of it. 

“We started off in high spirits. It was a beauti- 
ful morning, and there was something in the air 
that stimulated me,—something that is difficult 
to explain, but exists nevertheless. 

“The country to the south and east was as level 
as the sea; but to the west rose the Rockies, blue 
and pink, and here and there isolated buttes. 
Away to the northwest rose a cloud of dust, which 
hung over the ground for hundreds of acres. That 
dust meant buffaloes, and for it we headed. 

“I intended riding slowly, and when we got 
near, put on speed and charge them. But all at 
once my man’s horse went into a hole, and broke 
the cinch. I rode on and left him to mend it, 
thinking, of course, that he would follow. 

“I had gone two miles, when it occurred to me to 
stop and wait for him. The buffaloes were just 
ahead, and I wanted to give him a fair chance. For 
half an hour I waited, and then suddenly noticed a 
movement in the herd, which was apparently com- 
ing in every direction. The dust seemed to cover 
the entire horizon, rising in the air like a cloud, and 
spreading to each side. 

“In a moment I was in the saddle and riding out 
toward it, to see which direction it was taking, still 
not wanting to leave my companion. Just then I 
began to hear a roaring sound, like thunder. 
instant it grew louder, and finally I began to realize 
that I was being surrounded, and then it flashed 
across my mind that it was a stampede. 

“In a second I was about and away in the direction 
of the party; but I had been standing in a depres- 
sion, and, as I came up, I saw that I was in the cen- 
tre of a half-moon of dust. Thousands of buffaloes 
were dashing down on me, like an avalanche, and 
their flankers reaching out, as if to hem me in. 

“TI didn’t waste much time, and was soon on a 
dead run. If you have ever seen a man or a horse 
run down a track before an engine, animals leaping 
along before a prairie fire, or to escape a cyclone, 
you can imagine the feelings which impelled me. 

“It was merely a matter of getting around the 
herd, but they were closing in on me, and a fall, an 
accident of any kind, meant being trampled to death. 
1 soon saw that it was useless to attempt getting 
around the herd; it was too big, and the start was 
too great, and so I simply ran for it, ran for life. 

“You never saw astumpede? Well, imagine eight 
or ten thousand cattle, perhaps more, impelled by 
fear or terror, dashing along, crowding together. A 
living glacier; it is irresistible; nothing can stop it; 


escape a’ 


a surging, solid mass, rushing blindly forward, with | 


aroar and noise which shakes the very earth. Im- 
agine something like this, and you can realize some- 
thing, perhaps, of the features of a stampede. It is 
merely the wild rush of terrified cattle or buffaloes. 

“TI ran before them twenty minutes, and of course 
gained, and, seeing some buttes at a distance of a 
mile or more, I thought I could make them, and 
would consequently be safe. 

“But life is uncertain, and so is riding in this 
country, as, without any warning, I came upon this 
I took in the whole situation at a glance. 

“If I went down, the animals would fall upon me. 
If I stayed on the edge, they would trample me to 
death. There was but one chance,—that I could 
turn back the herd, and I took it. I ran at them, 
firing my rifle, bowling them over, yelling and 
screaming as a man can only scream if it is for life. 
But the roar of their feet was so loud that I doubt 
if they could have heard me. 

“On they came, like a whirlwind, and, turning 


canon. 


| again, I made for the cation. I reached the edge, | was fairly alive with them, many of them of large 


| those in front on, so that they could not help them- 


The year I have in mind, I was guide for a | 


Every | 
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about a thousand yards ahead, and, dismounting, I 
started my horse back, to take his chance, and flung | water. 
myself over the side. | One evening I had occasion to cross the creek with 
“There wasn’t much time to think, but I thought | afriend just at nightfall. The little brook had 
the best chance would be at the edge. So I crept as | dwindled down to a mere stream, a foot or so wide, 
close to it as possible, and at the steepest place, and | and as we stepped over, it was seen to be black with 
waited. eels. My companion inadvertently stepped in among 
“What were my sensations? Well, 1 can hardly | them, and at the instant the living river broke and a 
tell. I was pretty certain that my day had come, | remarkable stampede occurred. 
and I remember trying to brace up, and I thought of Hundreds of forms, ranging from two to three or 
my old mother; but I didn’t have much time. On| more feet in length, broke away and dashed over the 
they came, and then I was buried with earth, and | dry but slippery beach, covering it in every direction 
the next second I saw buffaloes go shooting over | with a wriggling mass of eel life. The terrified ani- 
the edge. mals dashed up towards the shore and in every 
“They went as if they had been shot out of a gun, | direction, though ultimately turning and making 
clearing the edge and striking many feet below. | for the distant water. Some of them traversed, to 
Hundreds of them, it seemed, and, for all I know, | reach it, over three hundred feet of dry land. 
thousands, went over before they stopped. Among all animals the feeling of alarm and sudden 
“You see, the tremendous pressure behind pushed | terror is liable to have the same result—a wild break, | 
« rushing this way and that; even among men, it is 
not uncommon. In every war sudden surprises have 
resulted in a stampede, where hundreds of men, 
ordinarily brave, have rushed headlong, to escape 
the supposed or actual danger, stampeded just as 
they might if they were sea-lions or buffalo. 


size. As the tide ebbed, many eels went into salt 


selves, and it was some time before the front ranks 
| could stop the rush, and not before many had gone 
I had been saved by the hardness of the soil 
above me. A part of it had given way and covered | 
me up, but a shelf of clay had held, and to it I owe 
my life. | 

“T dragged myself up the slope, more dead than e 
alive, and about the first thing I saw was my com- | 2 ‘ ‘ | 
panion riding up, while the buffaloes were a cloud | For the Companion. 
of dust in the south. It seems that he had, thinking | 
to get the start of me, gone around and begun to | 
| fire into the herd from behind, and had thus created | 
| the stampede. He didn’t know any better, so I| 
| couldn’t say much. 

“The bottom of the caiion was about full of dead 
and wounded buffaloes. I never saw such a sight 
before, and never want to again. Perhaps,” con. 
cluded the old hunter, “you have been under the fall 
at Niagara. Well, just imagine the water living 
buffaloes, and you can imagine my situation My | 
| horse I never saw again. Whether he went into the 
} caion or not I don’t know.” 
| Many animals are subject to stampede, but espe- 


| over. 
| 


C. F. HOLDER. 


THEIR CHANCE. 


Ben and Roger Moore were “railroad boys.’ Their 
father was an engineer on one of the great Western 
roads, and they had been born and brought up ina 
comfortable little cottage by the very side of the | 
track, so that they could not remember a time when 
rushing trains, screaming whistles, clanging bells | 
and the acrid smell of coal smoke had not eons 
familiar things to them. | 

Smart little railroaders they were, at ages when | 
most boys hardly know a throttle from a reversing | 
lever; for they had been unconsciously picking up | 
knowledge every day of their lives during the hours 











STAMPEDE 


OF SEA-LIONS. 


| spent at the station or in the repair shops, or while 
the yard-master favored them with a trip on the 
queer little shifting engine which puffed up and down 
the interlacing side tracks from morning till night. 
As they grew older, their father occasionally took 
one of them with him on the great express locomo- 
tive 209, where they learned to stop and start the 


cially those that are accustomed to herd. When 
they are large and powerful the most frightful 
results may follow. It sometimes occurs among 
| elephants, when entire plantations are wrecked and | 
| fences and houses are ruined. 
| In the sea-lion rookeries of the Alaska coast some | 
| curious stampedes and exciting incidents are often 
|}seen. At certain seasons of the year the Aleuts | 
| have a drive of “‘seevitchie,”’ as the lions are called. 
| It is generally begun in September or October. 

| The largest and strongest Aleuts are selected for 
| the purpose, who, with provisions, repair to the 
vicinity of the rookery. At night, when the sea- | 
| lions are lying in the sand above high-water mark, | 
they make their first attempt. Armed with sticks, | 
| guns and clapping bones, they creep down to the| 


water’s edge, and finally, with much skill and ma- 
} 


stretches of road. Often Ben relieved the big, good- 
natured fireman at the shovel, and fed the box under 
his directions, while Roger attended to the bell and 
whistle and learned to manage the air brake. 

Of course all this was against the rules of the road, 
but rules have their exceptions, and the pair of young 
engineers were such exceptions. Even that stern 
potentate, the division superintendent, uttered never 
| a word of objection when he saw the two youthful 
faces in the cab, black with smoke and beaming with 
pleasure, while train hands and station men smil- 
ingly waved their caps to Ben or Roger leaning out 
of the window and watching for signals and switches 
as if the whole train depended upon his vigilance. 

“They can run an easy piece as well as I can,”’ Mr. 
Moore once proudly said. 

“An’ they’d do prutty will in a toight place, too,” 
added the fireman. But Mr. Moore shook his head 
at this. 

“Perhaps so, Mike; but it isn’t knowing the 
machine that pulls a man through tight places. It’s 








train first and yourself last—that’s what it is.” 

“Sure. But if iver th’ b’ys have to show what’s in 
"em, yez won’t find ’em lackin’. Oi’ve soized ’em 
oop, an’ Oi till yez they’re th’ roight soort. Wait 
till they’ve the chance, an’ ye’ll see.” 

Only a short time afterward they actually did have 
the chance, and I will leave it to you whether or no 
Mike Murphy was mistaken. 

““What’s the matter with that car? It’s moving 
off of itself!’ exclaimed Roger, while he and his 
brother were standing at the station awaiting their 
father’s train. Down the track at the end of the 
yard a flat car loaded with ties was slowly gliding 
along without any visible means of propulsion. 








neuvring, place themselves between the sea-lions 
| and the water, and, at a given signal, rush with yells 
and screams at their victims. 

The sea-lions awake, and, hearing the terrible 
| noise, dash away in a stampede, each one rushing 
| in the direction in which he happened to be sleeping. 

In this way half may go inland, while the rest head 
for the men. In the latter case there is some 
danger, but, as a rule, the Aleuts escape injury. 
|'The sea-lions come hopping, floundering along, 
making marvellous speed for such huge creatures, 
and care nothing for the men in their blind rush. 

The stampede of the sea-lions ends disastrously 
to the most of them. They flounder inland, and are 
| then followed and driven to the houses of the men 
| by shouts and cries. There stakes are placed in the 
ground about them, forming a rude corral. 

To the posts streamers of cloth are attached, and 
| their fluttering in the wind prevents the foolish sea. | 
| lions from escaping. Other catches are added until 
| finally two or three hundred sea-lions are corralled, 
| when the final march is taken up. The sea-lions are 
liberated and headed in the direction of the Aleut 
village, ten or twelve miles away, and driven there, 
the journey taking from one to two weeks. 
Among wild horses the stampede is an exciting 
| spectacle, the animals literally running away in a 


| body. Itis the custom among Indians to create a “Brakes loosened,” replied Ben. ‘She'll be 
stampede among horses and cattle when they wish | stopped in a minute. Yes, there goes somebody 
to appropriate some of them, and, in the confusion now.” 


that results, not a few are driven off and secured. | Aman climbed on board and made his way to the 

It was once my good fortune to witness a stampede | brakes. He turned the wheel vigorously, but without 

of eels. A certain pond on the Maine coast was fed | effect. Another joined him, and both, throwing 

by a brook, but at high water the ocean flowed in, | their weight on the brakes, could be seen heavily 

so that it might be said to be salt at high tide, and | leaning outward and swinging half around as they 

fresh or brackish at low tide. | strained to stop the ponderous car ; 

| The conditions seemed to be particularly favorable “No use. Brakes must be out of order,” said 
for the propagation of eels, and the muddy bottom | Roger, after a minute’s observation. 











| even while yet speaking, he gave a sudden start 


magnificent machine, and even to run it on safe | 


pluck and grit and a cool head, and thinking of your | 
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“Yes, that’s it,” assented Ben, carelessly. But 


of 


excitement. 

“Roger, there’s going to be trouble. See how it 
gathers speed. It must be just getting on the down 
grade outside the yard.” 

“And that goes clear to the Gravelly Run Bridge,” 
replied Roger, also becoming excited. “The flat 
will be running like lightning by the time it gets 
there.” 

“Yes, and it’ll pitch off the bridge, besides,” con- 
tinued Ben. “But I don’t see what can be done 
about it. The men have given up. See! 
jumping off—and it’s time they did.” 

“Well, the company will lose some money,” said 
Roger, ‘but that’s all the harm, for there’s a cle: 
track and no train coming up for two hours.” 

But Ben all at once grasped his brother by th: 
wrist. : 

“O Roger,don’t you remember? There’s a gany 
repairing the bridge at the brook! They’re cles) 
down in the gully where they can’t see or hear the 
ear, and it’ll fall right over upon them! They'll all 
be killed! they’ll all be killed!” 

Roger could not say a word. He stood staring 
after the disappearing car, pale-faced and breathing 
hard. Ben looked around hopelessly until his ey: 
fell upon something that made his heart leap with 
joy. It was the change engine waiting to relieve 
their father’s when his train came in. It stood on 
the main track near the two boys, but with no on 
aboard, for the engineer and fireman were eating 
their noon lunch at the roundhouse, as they gener 
ally did. 

“Jump aboard, quick, quick!” cried Ben, dragging 
Roger toward the locomotive. “We can’t stop to 
call the crew—we must run her ourselves. [I’m the 
strongest. I'll fire—and you—you start her u)! 
Hurry!” ; 

Roger instantly understood. He sprang upon 
the foot-board after his brother, and grasped tly 
lever and throttle. It was no time for careful hand 
ling, and the great engine fairly jumped on the rails 
as the abruptly opened valves sent the steam rush 

ing through it. Ben seized the whistle lever, and 
a long scream of warning sounded in the ears of 
the astonished men who were watching the run 
away car, while, almost at the same moment with 
the sound, the roaring locomotive leaped by them 
over the rattling switches, and shot down the line 
like a meteor. 

Both boys, now that they were actually at work 
to avert a disaster, the very thought of which had 
unnerved [them a minute before, were cool and 
steady. Roger, with hands occupied and feet 
braced firmly against the heavy shocks and lurches 
of the flying engine, moved his eyes from the 
track ahead only for a swift glance at the gauges. 
Ben fed the fire-box with all the skill he knew, re 
calling Mike Murphy’s instructions and doing his 
best to keep a steady, hot fire without smothering 
it by putting on too much coal, the common mis- 
take of inexperienced firemen. Never once since 
starting had he looked away from his work, or 
even taken a single glimpse from the window 
directly in front of him. 

Yet all the time his mind was busy. He had 
set out upon this wild race with the single idea of 
chasing the flat car, and in some way preventing 
the destruction it was sure to create if left to 
itself. 

But now the question was whether the car could 
be overtaken, and, if it could, what should then be 
done. Knowing how far away .the bridge was 
from the station, he mentally calculated the prob- 
able speed of the flat and the time it would 
occupy in making the distance. Then, between 

shovelfuls of coal, he fixed the pace necessary to 
come up with the chase sufficiently far from the 
bridge to allow opportunity for securing the run:a- 
way by a plan which had just occurred to him. 

“There it is!” cried Roger, as they swept around 
|along curve. “It’s running nearly as fast as we 
are.” 

For the first time Ben looked out at the flying tele- 
graph poles, while counting the jars of the wheels 
on the joints of the rails. 

“Give her a little more, Roger,” said he. 

The engine seemed to drop from under them with 
its increased speed on the down grade, rolling and 
pitching like a ship at sea. Ahead the flat was 
bounding along the rails, strewing the track-side as 
| it ran with heavy ties, for its load had been shifted 
| by the shock of rounding the*eurve. Several times 
the pursuing engine struck and threw aside some of 
the ties which had fallen partly across the rails. 

Fearfully dangerous it was, but Roger did not 
even think of slowing up. On the contrary, he 
crowded his machine a little harder. There 
need of it, for the bridge was less than a mile away, 
| and a mile at this speed was only a few seconds over 
a minute. 

Ben also knew that. He threw down his shovel, 
caught up an iron pin, and opened the doors leading 
out upon the boiler. Roger looked at him anx 
iously, but never spoke. 

The thing must be done, if both his brother and 

| himself gave up their lives in doing it, for there, 
down under the bridge, were twenty men—husbands 
and fathers, many of them—working away, uncon 
| scious of the death that was rushing upon them at 
fifty miles an hour. 

Clinging to the brass railing, and almost choked 
by the fierce rush of air that the engine created as it 
tore along, Ben crawled slowly to the buffers, and 
from there, let himself down till his feet reste: 
upon the frame of the pilot. Half sitting, hal! 
standing, he held on to a brace with one hand, and 
with the other raised the heavy coupling-rod which 
hung along the front angle of the pilot. 

It was a terrible place. Stunned by the furious 
noise, smothered in dust and bewildered by the 
| dizzy sweeping of the roadbed under him, his head 
swam, and for a moment he thought he should fall. 
But the weakness passed away before the thought 
of what depended upon him. 

He must save those lives. 
there for. 


They're 


was 


That was what he was 


The engine was gaining rapidly, but still not 
rapidly enough. A few seconds more would render 
all this struggle useless. 


He leaned out and waved his hand. Instantly 
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another of those headlong leaps told him that Roger 
had seen his signal, and that all steam was on. 

rhe distance decreased. A hundred yards—fifty— 
twenty-five! Now the rumbling, swaying mass of 
timber was directly overhead, and Ben rose to his 
feet as cool as he had ever been in his life. 

With pin and coupling-rod in hand, he stood bal- 
ancing himself on the narrow frame that jarred and 
jumped beneath him, noticing even then the steady 
skill with which his brother was reducing the 
engine’s speed to correspond with that of the car and 
prevent a heavy shock. Another second, and he 
dropped the rod in place, passed the pin through and 
fell backward upon the pilot. 

rhe wheels screamed and grated, the steam roared, 
and the whole engine groaned under the racking 
strain of the reverse, but the car’s way was being 
checked, and slower and slower it went, until its 
impetus was finally overcome and destroyed by the 
drag and pull behind it. Right before, not fifty feet 
off, was the bridge, but the car had stopped. 

Well, you can imagine what a scene there was— 
the terrified workmen swarming out from among 
the timbers down in the ravine, learning what they 
had escaped, who had saved them, and how it had 
been done. And you can imagine another scene, an | 
hour or two later, when the shouting procession of | 
grateful men and wives and mothers and sisters, cry- 
ing for joy, brought the two young heroes up to the 
station,where Engineer Moore was waiting. But you 
cannot imagine what the father’s feelings were on 
hearing the story, nor how he was proud and glad | 
and frightened and thankful all at once. Nobody 
could imagine that. 

Mike Murphy was simply uproarious. 

“Hurroo! Didn’t Oi till yez?” he kept saying. 
“Didn’t Oi say ye’d see what was in’em whin they | 
had the chance? An’ they’ve had the chance, an’ | 
Hurroo!” MANLEY H. PIKE. 





ye do see! 





LIMITATIONS OF INSTINCT. | 


Side by side with the wonderful instances recorded 
of the intelligence of the lower animals are to be 
found facts betraying their apparent stupidity. 
Instinct is a good servant, acting under the ordinary | 
conditions of life, but when circumstances become 
unusual, then her weakness is evident. Sir John 
Lubbock gives numerous instances of the entire lack | 
of the inventive faculty in insects. One species of 
the sphex, or wasp, preys upon a large grasshopper. 
Having disabled her victim, she drags it along by 
one of the antenne, but if both these be cut off close 
to the head, it never occurs to her to grasp a leg. 
She simply leaves her victim in despair. 


Again, when this wasp had once provisioned a cell 
with a grasshopper and laid an egg there, both egg 
and grasshopper were removed. The sphex was 
allowed to return, but, though she went into the 
empty cell and must have known it to be vacant, 
she calmly proceeded to stop up the opening, as if 
nothing had happened. 

The mason bee constructs an earthen cell, through 
which, when it has reached maturity, the young 
insect eats its way. Monsieur Fabre found that if 
he pasted a piece of paper round the cell the insect 
had no peng | in eating through it, but if he also 
enclosed the cell in a paper case, so that there was 
an air space between cell and paper, the insect 
made no attempt to penetrate the outer paper. | 
Instinct taught it to bite through one enclosure, but 
it had not wit enough to attempt a second. 

Bees are supposed to show a high order of intelli- 
gence, as compared with other insects, but even 
they have narrow limitations. There is a species of 
bee which builds cells of masonry and fills them 
with honey as she goes, raising the rim a little, then 
making a few journeys for honey, and, when the cell 
is full, covering the top with a last load of mortar. 

Monsieur Fabre once chose a nearly completed 
cell, and broke away a portion of the wall. The bee 
mended the place on her return, the operation 
coming in the natural order of her work. Then the 
naturalist pierced a hole in the bottom of the cell, 
but, though the honey exuded through it, the poor 
bee continued bringing alternate honey and mortar, 
as if nothing had happened. 

On another occasion he made a still larger hole, 
but, though the little worker examined it, even 
pushing her antennz through it, she had no idea of 
making repairs, but continued to pour in at the top 
load after load of honey, which, of course, immedi- 
ately ran out below. 

Nor was this all. After hours of fruitless labor, 
when she had brought the usual amount of honey, | 
= laid her egg and carefully sealed up the empty 
cell. 

Another instance of the resemblance of instinct to 
mere habit is to be found in the case of a cate pillar | 
which makes a complicated sort of hammock. If a 
caterpillar were taken from a hammock which it 
had finished up to the sixth stage of construction, 
and placed in one which was completed to the third 
Stage, it finished its work without difficulty. On the 
other hand, if one which had reached the third stage 
were placed in one which had reached the sixth, 
instead of feeling the benefit of such progress, it 
became bewildered and seemed forced to return to 
the point where it had been interrupted. 





—~e—_____—— 
PACIFIC, 


It takes eighteen days to cross the Pacific to Yoko- 
hama from San Francisco. Mr. White has made the 
journey several times on business. His wife com- 
plained that he never seemed to have any incidents 
of the voyage to tell her on his return, so when he 
took Ned last year, she asked their son to keep a 
diary of the trip. 


Ned’s diary was somewhat incomplete, but this is 
the amusing and also explanatory form in which 
it reached his mother : 

“July 22d. Left San Francisco. Sunshiny. Smooth 
sea. 
“July 23d. Still smooth. 

“July 24th. Smoother. 

“July 30th. Sixth day of more smoothness. 

“August 9th. Yokohama. Got here yesterday. 
fellow could have come all the way in a dory. 
write mother a letter about Japan to-morrow. | 
_ “Return voyage. August 23d. Started this morn- | 
ing. Ocean more smooth than when we came over. | 

“August 24th. A calm. | 

“August 30th. Calm, calmer, calmest. | 

“September 11th. San Francisco. Got here this 
morning.” | 

“DEAR MOTHER: Above is my diary. Please ex- 
cuse mistakes. We shall be home next week. Father 
sends love. Yours, NED. 

“P.S. We had avery pleasant voyage. No storms. 
It is the Pacifickest ocean I ever saw.” 
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“BY THE BY, Jarge,” said an English farmer at a 
tenant’s dinner, where the conversation had turned 
on cows, “speaking 0’ coos, how’s ye missus?” 

“To investigate the question,” says an English 
newspaper, “would lead us too deeply into the dry 
and troubled waters of moral philosophy.” | 


| Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” 


The value of the STANDARD THERMOMETER in 
maintaining HEALTH cannot be over-estimated. [Adv. 
ihe a 


For Coughs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- 

etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. [Adv. 
planet eae 

Barry’s Tricopherous, the most reliable prepara- 

tion for restoring and beautifying the hair. 50 cts. [Adv. 


YOUR ADDRESS ost. Garo 


Mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
you can have your clothing cut to order and sent to 
any express or P. O. Pants, $3 to $5. Suits, $13.25 to $21. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE:—285 
Broadway, New York; 943 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington,D.C, ; 72 Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass. ; Gil- 
more House, Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market 
St., Lynn, Mass.; 198 Westminster St., Prov- 
idence, R.1I.; Old Register Building, New 
Haven, Conn. 


A BARGAIN 


DRESS GOODS. 


100 Pieces all wool Serges, 46 in- 
ches wide, in New Fall Colors, at 


5Oc. per yard. 


Despite the great advance in wool 
we offer these goods at the low price 
as above for an advertisement of 
our dress goods department. 

Postage on 10 yards, 38 cents. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 



































OUNG chil- 
dren and ba- 
bies thrive 
wonderfully 
on“‘Cerealine 
Flakes.” 


M. V. Crouse, Sup’t of 
the Children’s Home, Cin- 
A cinnati, says: ‘I do not 
) think there is any article of 
food as generally liked as 
this.” 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
HERRICK writes: ‘‘ It forms 
the basis for the most 

= tempting and wholesome 
puddings, both with and without eggs, that 
are as acceptable to older palates as to the 
denizens of the nursery.” 
The Cerealine Cook Book and a Pamphlet on 

Cereal Foods, illustrated with Indian pictures by 

a well-known artist, will be sent free to any one 

who will mention where this advertisement was 

seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage 

to the CEREALINE MFG. Co., Columbus, Ind. 


SAMPLE PHOTOGRAPHS. 















We have made it possible for every interested person 
to see a Photograph which was actually taken by a boy 
with this Outfit. If you will send us four cents in stamps, 
we will send you by mail such a Photograph. Remem- 
ber that it was taken by a boy who has had no instruc- 
tions except those obtained with the Outfit. 


A Variety of Work. 


These Sample Photographs were taken by boys in 
various parts of the country. Some of them are pho- 
tographs of landscapes, others are views of buildings, 
others are interior scenes, while others are photographs 
of people. You will thus, if youso desire, have an op- 
portunity to see just what our Harvard Outfit will do 
when in the hands of the amateur. In ordering sample, 
state which style of picture you wish. 

As the price of this Camera, with Chemicals, etc., 
complete, is only $1.75, you will be astonished when you 
see what it will do. 


We will send it post-paid on receipt of 40 cents ad- | 


ditional, or we will send it express not paid. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


Rusifoam 


| FOR THETEETH 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. 
PRESERVES and BEAUTIFIES. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sample Vial sent free to any address, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 












Tomato-sauce, tomato catsup and tomato soup 
are favorite compounds with all who enjoy 
good living. In no other way can they be so | 
easily and quickly strained as by using a 
Hunter Sifter. Owing to its construction, it can 
be —— in the tureen and the soup strained 
while boiling hot, losing little or none of its 
heat in the process. Bean, pea, potato and 
mixed vegetable soups are strained with equal 





ease and rapidity through a Hunter Sifter. 


The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 

hardware and house-furnishing stores. 
A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
works and which will amuse children, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose six 
cents in stamps to 

THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 

COVINGTON, Ky. 


‘Fair as a Lily. 


In early summer, when the loveliest flow- 
| ers are in their bloom, the lily is chosen from 
|among them as an EMBLEM OF PURITY. 
| In like manner the most casual observer can 
| detect, amid a throng of beautiful girls, 
those who use 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


This matchless purifier is the only abso- 
lutely harmless agent known for® removing | 
pimples, blotches, tan, freckles and other | 
| beauty-marring blemishes from the skin, 
and making the complexion as fair as a lily and 


RADIANT WITH BEAUTY. 


This wonderful promoter of loveliness is 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, Ne 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 

















The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., 
whose Tomato Catsup has gained an international 


reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. This is 
made of the pulp of specially selected Tomatoes, 
skilfully combined with other ingredients of the 
best quality, the whole forming a perfectly sea- 
soned, rich and wholesome dish, suited to either 
a simple luncheon or a most elaborate dinner. 

It needs to be heated only before serving. 


Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will con- 
vince ladies and gentlemen of its excellence and supe- 
riority, a sample one-pound can will be sent free to any 
| address on receipt of cost of expressage, fifteen cents in 
| stamps, by | 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 


| Cincinnati, Ohio. 














GURNEY 


Send for “How Best to Heat our Homes,” mailed free 


THE GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER put in for me is 

oo satisfaction. The house has been kept warm — 
would be pleased to show any one you might want 

Needs very little care and it is very econo: 


Very respectfully yours, | 


| for sutscription and 25 cents additional to pay postage 





HOT 
WATER 


HEATER CO,, 


HEAD OFFICE, 237 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 88 JOHN, cor. GOLD ST. 


NASHODA, N. H., March 28, 1889. 


anf day 
look at it. 
cal in fuel. 


PETER GUERTIN. | 


Mention The Youth’s Companion. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS. 


The MECHANIC to go with the 


WORKINGMEN’S EXPEDITION to EUROPE, 


and to represent the entire piano-forte industry of 
America, was selected from the 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co.’s Manufactory. 
AT THE 

New York State Meeting of the Music Teachers 

The distinguished American pianist, Mr. Wm. H. 

Sherwood, who made a phenomenal success 

using the Miller Artist Grand, publicly stated 

it would have been impossible for him to have 


produced such magnificent results on any other 
grand piano made in America. 


An Elegant ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
with Full Information Sent Free. 


Mention The Youth’s Companion, 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co., 


MILLER HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSOCIATION BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
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PURITY 
anoBEAUTY 


Cuticura Remevies Curs 








Sxin ano Brooo Diseases 





cROM Pimpces to ScroruLas 
DO JUSTICE TO THE 


O PEN CAN 
esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 

held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 


itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples te scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.; 
RESOLVENT, $1._ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 















t2~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin v.23 
ew a 5 | 


¢: prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


REE! 
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Five hundred thousand to be 
given away in six monthsI] | 






Beautiful Ornamental Stitching 


Give your 
Waist measure. 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 
Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. Itcovers 
every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration, 
Cooking, etc., etc. Subscription price only 50 c 
Year. Mention yourus’ Companion. and send 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


packing, 75. cents in all. and we will mail you one of these 
andsome Corsets free. 


. A ss 
DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE CO., 


17 East 14th Street, New York City. 











A new Fabric for Underwear supe- 
rior to Silk or Wool. A _ protection 
against Colds. 

Made in all styles, for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. 

Sold by leading Merchants. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The best preparation for the teeth is 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. 


—<ie i 
**I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. 
a big thing.” 
For sale by 


FOSTER, 
Price, $1.00, 


JOSEPH E. 
all druggists. 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. 
| tral Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SIL 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 


“ Brown’s Cam- 
Made only by JOHN 
Sold everywhere. [Adv, per oz. 


and was 


‘How to 
OBTAINA 








I think it is 
Lyndeboro, N. H. 
or sent, express 


So. 





REVOLVER OR SABRE. 


Few soldiers were ever braver than General 
Custer, but even he was not without some feelings 
of nervousness as he rode into his first battle, the 
battle of Bull Run. He was hardly more than a 
boy, only three days out of West Point, and was in 
front of acompany of old soldiers, all of whom would 
have a sharp eye upon their new lieutenant. He 
knew also that Walker, one of his brother officers, 
a man fresh from civil life, was looking up to him | 
asa West Pointer, who, of course, knew all 
the art of war. 


about 


| 

As we rode up the hill, he in front of his platoon | 
and I, abreast of him, in front of mine, 
inquired in the most solemn tones: 

“Custer, what weapon are you going to use in a 
charge?” 

From my earliest notions of the true ¢ 
had always pictured him in the charge bearing aloft | 
his curved sabre and cleaving the skulls of all with 
whom he camein contact. We had but two weapons 
to choose from; each of us carried a sabre and a 
revolver 

I promptly replied, ‘‘The sabre,” and, suiting the 
action to the word, I flashed my *peight new blade 
from its scabbard, ‘and rode forward as if totally 
unconcerned. 

Walker, yielding, no doubt, to what he believed 
was “the way we do it at West Point,” imitated my 
motion, and forth came his sabre. But if I seemed 
to him unconcerned, I was far from enjoying that 
feeling. 

As we rode at a deliberate walk up the hill, I 
began arguing in my own mind as to the comparative 
merits of sabre and revolver as weapons of attack. 
If I-remember correctly, I reasoned pro and con 
about as follows: 

“Now, the sabre is a beautiful weapon; it pro- 
duces an ugly wound; the term ‘sabre charge’ sounds 
well, and, above all, the sabre is sure; it never 
misses fire. It has this drawback, however. In | 
order to be made effective, it is indispensable that | 
you approach very close to your adversary, so close 
that if you don’t unhorse or disable him, he will 
most likely do as much for you. 

“So much for the sabre. “Now, as to the revolver, 
it has this advantage over the sabre. One is not 
compelled to range himself alongside his adversary 
before beginning his attack, but may select his own 
time and distance. To be sure, one may miss his 
aim, but there are six chambers to empty, and if 
one, two or three miss, there are still three shots 
left to fire at close quarters. As this is my first | 
battle, hadn’t I better defer the use of the sabre till 
after I have acquired a little experience?” 


cavalryman I 


The result was that I returned my sabre to its 
scabbard, and, without uttering a word, drew my 


revolver and poised it opposite my shoulder. Walker, 
as if following me in my mental discussion, no 
sooner observed my change of weapon than he fol- 
lowed suit. 

With my revolver in hand, I put it upon trial 
mentally. First, I realized that in the rush and 
excitement of the charge it would be difficult to take 
anything like accurate aim. Then, might not every 
shot be fired without result? by which time, in all 
probability, we should be in the midst of our enemies 
and slashing right and left at each other, in which 
case a sabre would be of much greater service than 
an empty revolver. 

This seemed convincing,—so much so that my 
revolver found its way to its holster, and the sabre 
was again at my shoulder, and again did Walker, as 
if in pantomime, follow my example. 

How many of these changes of purpose 
weapons might have been made I know not, but 
meantime the cavalry reached the crest of the hill, 
and, finding that no direct attack upon our battery | 
was meditated by the enemy, returned to a sheltered | 
position. 
+r _ 


*“*HAIRYCOATS.” 





and 





According to one of our exchanges a New Jersey 
countryman went into a fashionable New York res- 
taurant, and, like many other men in similar cir. | 
cumstances, found himself puzzled by the mysterious | 
French names with which hotel and restaurant | 
keepers delight to embellish their bills of fare. He 
looked the menu over, and finally, growing desperate, 
called the waiter. 








“See here! Hang your furrin things! Bring me 
a good, square dinner; roast beef and baked pota- | 
toes, bread and butter, vegetables of some kind, a 
~- of coffee, and pudding and pie to top off with.” 

{is instructions were followed, and while he was 
doing justice to the roast beef "he aguin took up 
the menu and resumed his study of it. 

“Menu!” said he; “I suppose that means bill of 
fare. I’ve a good mind to tackle one “f these jaw- 
breakers, just to tell mother and the girls about it. 
Here, young fellow, bring me some of that.’ 

He ‘pointed to Haricots et porc @ la Bostonienne,”’ 
upon the menu. 

“If it’s as long as the name, I guess it’ll fill me up. 
[ like pork, anyhow.” 

The waiter went off smiling, and presently came 
back bringing a very small oval dish containing a | 
very few baked beans with pork. 

“Well, I must say,” exclaimed the granger, “that 
beats me! That's What you call ha 1irycoats and | 
the rest, is it? Won’t the girls laugh when I tell 
’em about it!” 

He slapped his knee, and haw-hawed so loudly 
that a young fellow opposite jumped out of his chair 
and spilled his coffee down his shirt-front. 

say,’’ said the Jerseyman, turning to the waiter 
oil speaking in a low voice, “did any of these | 
hairycoats get away while you was a-bringing’em?” | 








———+e—____ | 
AN OLD LETTER. 


The grave charge brought by Artemus Ward 
against Chaucer that he “couldn’t spel wel,” applies | 
to no less a personage than Mary Washington, the 
mother of the father of his country. In the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine Moncure D. Conway publishes a 
fac-simile letter taken from the original in the col- 
lection of Doctor Emmet, which runs as follows: 


July the 2, 1760. 
This Comes by Capt. Nickelson 
you Seem to blam me for not writing to you butt I | 
Doe a Shour you it is Not for want of a very great | 
onal for you & the family butt as I don’t Ship | 
tobacco the Captain Never calls on me soe that I 
Never knows when tha come or when tha goe. [| 
believe you have got a vary good overseer at this | 
quarter now Capt. Newton has taken a large peace 
of ground from you which I dear say if you had | 
been hear your Self it had not been Don. Mr. Danial 
& his wife & family is well Cozen Hannah has been 
married and Lost her husband She has one Child a | 


DE AR BROTHER: 


boy pray give my Love to Sister Ball & Mr. Down- 
man & his Lady & am Dear Brother your Loving 
Sister. MARY WASHINGTON. 


| J 
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Stamps. 100 all diff.and a stu ae 10c. 
ed, 33 1-3 perct. Batchelder Stamp Co, 
our 20-c, package of SCRAP PIC TURES 
is inmense. Lamson & Pinder, Lowell, Mas 
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a 2-cent Stamp 


foreign stamps, Mexie ~ eal America, etc.. 
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« 40 cent 


BUSINESS 
EDUCATIONn»ome. 


ndence instruction 


aes HOOL o 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 


i Colors, 
Sper Oz. 
> cents 


Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mtg. Co., Boston, } Mass, | 


f BUSI- 


dre 
See’y, Plainfield, N.J._ 


BURNETT & Co., %7 Cen- By means of practical Correspo 
[Adv. | as. given by the CHAUTAUQUA 
me. — | NESS. Full hertiowiess : free. 
aft | K. F. KIMBALL,S 
233, Rye, N. Y. 
shfield, Box 233. agin rg, GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
, St. Louis, Mo. 








FREE 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. , Quincy, Ill. 





600 rooms. 





free. 


MT, AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


Valker | FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


ship, 


Hy f- 


Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of Busi- 
ness Training. Book-keeping, Penman- | 
Com’! Law, 
thoroughly taught by mail. 
Write to Clark's “College, 









3usiness Forms, &c., 
Cireulars 
E r ie, Pa, 


CATA. FREE. 46-in, worth $45, for Ps 


5 3: n. $3 | 
25 | 38-in. $30, for $17 

y payments. Agts. wanted. | 
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Tangent spokes, $1 extra. Eas 
Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 


Europea 









St reet, Peo 





|4th Avenue and 42d Street, New York. 
$1 a day and upwards. 


| Baggage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
Travellers can live well at the Grand Union for less 
| money than at any other r first-class hotel in in N New York. 


New VINEYARD, 


all steel, rubber tire 


n plan, 


BICYCLES 


High #rade—cowhorn bars, spade handle: 8, | 
Kirkpatrick saddle; 
*O-in. worth $55, for $32 


warranted one ae 
44-in. $40, for 


5, for $2 3 
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hkeepsie, 
Send ten cents = LW. 
CARRINGTON GAINES, 


for Business, Drawing and 
Ornamental work thoroughly 
qeueht at Eastman Col. 
- Anart indispensable tor 
ue and five specimens 
oughkeepsie, N. 





are to 


Young Men inclined to Pulmonary coabke 3 | 
and thossnot able to endure the long cold winters | 
of the North, educa/e yourselves in a pleasant, healthfui 
course of study thorough; all modern conven- 
Mersin Nts Park | 








TIGER-EYE SCARF PIN. 


Rare African Crocidolite or Tiger-Eye. 





ilitary Academ - 
__ Atlanta, ‘Ga.’ | 


Supt., 


Beautifully 





— market. 


Ladies. 


facets and showing arich play of colors. Best Pin in 
Only 35e. post-paid. Finest Stock of Min- | 
G. L. ENGLISH & 60. +> 1512 Chestnut Bt. Phila. ia. | 


AGENTS WANTED 


Gentlemen or 
full particulars address (enc locier 
National Type Writer Co., Box 5,159, Boston, Mz LSS. 


For 


cut into 


in every Town, City and 50c. 


County in_the_ United 





ONETAiini 
M T Acito 
| orMoney Makes Money 
By the author of LOGOMACHY; is equally good. The 


best two games published. Ask your dealer or send 
for copy of either by mail. 


Copy righ 





States and Canada,either 
valuable information and 
sent stamp), 








es me 


SAMPLE, POSTPAID,. 50. ‘CENT 

- L. "THOMPSON, Mfr., 130 Clinton St., CHICAGO. 

Will be found invaluable for 

holera Infantum | 

and all Summer Complaints, rehile 
dren or adults. It is 

medicine but will be retained 

and sustain life when everything 

else fails. 


a) 
Rinses 








ENT 


PaTuIOoK O’F aARBBELL, At'ty at Law, Was nm, D.C. | 


Idea! Hair Curler. 


arn or soil the baby A hands. 
SoD a ALL DRUG AND TOIL GO 


FOrINVENTORS! 


Send for Pamphlet. for Pamphlet. | 
ashington,D.C. | 





TISSUE 


S DEALERS. 
Ts. 








4 sizes, 35 cents Ani 





105 SAMPLES =; 


SUE, WITH A 


FLOWERS AN 





Bicycle Bargains, 


A number of second-hand and 
shop-worn machines at ex- 
tremely low prices. 

Catalogue & Special List Free. 


Pope Mfg. Co., 77 Franklin iklin St., | Boston. | 


NEW 


GAME 


ted and 


published by SAM’LC.COX,Cincinnati.Circulars free 


& 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 45 inches in }2 minute. 

Made in 73, the usual time. 

Put on in 34 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor 
every town, 

715 Washingto 


in 
Boston. 
ISON’S 

LISH TIs- 


A 32-PAGE BOOK OF 
DIRECTIONS AND PATTERNS FOR 
MAKING 


PAPER DECORATIVE ARTICLES, ON RE- 
@ CEIPT OF TWO 2-CENT STAMPS. 


D 1001 


| DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., | 


a) Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Cin’a or r St. _ Louis. 






















PENCILS 





! 
th » tough leads. 


Bp sopaiatSelsiny pe RRL EA.P RTE 
| — =J —S ks . Led 
| < Name, "Town & Stateon eee j 
| = Rubber St tamp Co. New Haven, Conn DIXON S AMG 
Est. 1876. Best references. Store & factory, 11&13 Center St. d for 
PERFECTION BRONZE PAINTS. Rich nee HI ay not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com- 


Fire, Pale Gold, Silver, Copper, 
L and Carmine. 

gilding me ornaments. 
| wanted. CUS 


emon 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. | 


| C YONTENTS: my and its causes. 
J 


of 


words. 
_JOHN c. 


arranted true. Very chea 
| erative price list free, 


Tonight 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$6.75. 


RIFLES 82. 00 
PISTOLS 75¢ 











a sufferer 


Sold Everywhere, 
715 Washington § St., Boston. 


Eve ery one who writes letters often is at loss 8 for 
the right word to use and how to spell it. 


DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO 


contains eighteen thousand words most used and 
hundreds of synonyms. 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- 
opes, eight blotter leaves and forty-eight pages of 
Send for illustrated circular. 
110 


Size 10x7 in. 


ING & 


REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
[By ‘mail 18¢.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


iver complaint a twin disorder. | 
Constipation a result_of dyspepsia, 
Food to be avoided, 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 


% Pat 


Mar. 6 
1888, 


Mailed free to any address. 


REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 


Corks lifted out whole. 


PE IRCE, 


LEW 3 is ROE vines mailed for 1§¢ 


Flesh, G yreen 

For Lustral Painting ‘and 
By mail, 10 cents. pasate 

CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 











Experience | 





Food to be taken, | 


14 years City Treas. 


Only play to do it. | 
[By mail, 10c.} 





The 


A PATENT WREN 
AND ) SCREW DRIVER COMBINED. 


rns Nu 
Made of Best_Polished Steel. 
CUARLES U. ELy, P. O. 


Has 
cured ma 


| Book *Common 


testimonials. 





uts, Gas Burners or Pipe without 


Sent by mail fc 





A NEW 


TWILLED 
THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. 


It is bound in flexible 


5th | St., C ‘incinnati, atl, O. 


of your dealer 
send 10 cents for 


| SRAP yards, and 10 cents 
Make your address pes, including State, 


—— Also Small Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. GLASGO LACE Th IREAD Co., 


and 


« 


ases pronounced 
} hepolrenty physi-\ 
cians, Send for Free 
\ Talk’ and numerous 


will convince , 


white. 


fae and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City. N.J.. for samples worth doublethemoney 

















ny 





Sense 
They, 


Dr. SYKES" ‘SURE CURE CO., 330 Race st, Cincinnati, & 


CH 





ustment. 
r 25 cts, 


. Box 1945, New York City. 


BEST in 


the WORLD. 
Makes 


SPLENDID 
Put up in Nos. 30-40-50-60, un- 
bleached 
Book on Crocheting and Knit- 
ting, with 59 lace patterns and | 
full directions for making.Buy | 
if possible, or 

oy: of 50 


LACE, 


or —. 


Addres 
GLASGO, 


CONN. 





c. De- 
OESCH, Fredonia, N. Y. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


WATCHES, 





ON THE LAKE. The 
SEPTEMBER Number 
Ingalls’ Home } 
zine contains this 
age Colored Plate, by Lida 
larkson. Price, 15 cents. 
Address, INGA Lis’ HOME 
MAGAZINE, Lynn, Mass. 





Allkinds cheaper than 
elsewhere. Before you 
buy, send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address 
POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main Strect, 

c 









ease 
ad 


Er. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








The choicest ever imported. 


get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are 


UALLED for CEMENTING 


giass, china, paper, leather, &c. 
for use need 


. LD 
ussia ementCo., 


BETTER NEWS TO | AD 


SE 


Sample 20c¢: stamps 





Nothing like it ever | 
known in quality, prices, premiums and discounts, 

A CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. GET PREMIUM No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to introduce and | 
Picked from the Select Tea | 


Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade Leaf being used. 


anteed absolutely Pure. 


eas, 30, 35 and 40 cents. 
90 cents per Ib. Special. 
our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2. 


perial, Japan, English Breakfast or Sun-Sun C hop. 
we deal only in Pure Goods. 
Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. 


When ordering be 


No “Humbug. 


FOR 
CRAMPS 
AND 

COLICS. 


cageict aT 


be 


Imitations are Offered | but are Worthless. 







IES 


And All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


All guar- 
Handsome New Premiums of Imported China, Lampe ete. 
given away with orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. 
Te Excellent Family Teas, 50 and 60 cents. Very Best, 65 to | 
-We will send by mail a Trial Order of 344 Ibs. of | 
particular and state 
if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 
Remember 
Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old 
For particulars address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gooc 


Pp. 0. Box 287. 


Ill’d 





SEPT. 19, 1889. 


= PAINT YOUR ROOFS 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
last 10 to 15 years. Water will run from it pure and 
clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
any other paint. Send for circulars. 


_JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


‘allen > ENGLE °¢ SOUNS 


Weight 
i%\lbs. 
Ask your 


dealer 
| ‘or 
tt, 










= —— 


A : 

MB Ng Loader. 
6 Gun an 

50 Buck Shot, prepaid, on receipt of P&2OO 

Steel Barrels and Springs. No Reports. No Explosion, 

ENCLE SPRING GUN CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


BROWN'S 








DRESSING 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
| te" B BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


A$5 BOOK for 25c. 


IE’S eet ee AL 
STANT, is the 
most valuable book ever ed, and 
contains Calculations, Gesaaee, Trade 
Secrets, Rules, Legal Items, Business 
§ Forms, in every Occupation, from the 
Househo!d to the Manufactory, Also, 
all important Political Fac Intere 
and Wage: Tables, and altogether nes 
a million items of interest to a 
asses, If you want to know anything 
importance, this book will te! lit. 


ae Agents Wanted ‘i... 


onee tains 250 pages, and is bound tn Ske 
“36° cloth, price 25cts.; heavy silk cloth, 50 
cents. $10 a day guaranteed to wide- awake agents. Sold by all 
booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by J. S. OGILVIE 
| Pupiisuer, 57 Ross Steest, New Yor. 


























\ giv 
ti (4 GAR } 




















Psoual 


THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE 


TRIUMPH M pine 
Self-Wringing Mop. 


Ligktens woman's labor. 
No more chapped hands or: 
lame backs. Saves time and 
labor. Hands do not touch ~ 
water; boilingwatercanbe used ~ Fi 
also soda potash, lye, ete. Cloth- 
knit by a patent process, elastic, 
| easy to wring, absorbs water likea 
sponge. A wonderful, labor- 
| saving tnvention. Over 
seld, Selisatsight. Nocxperience 
| mecessary, our own methods of 
| selling assure success. Exclusive 
t tory. Factory located in N. H. 
Supply depots at important centres. 
Orders filled from nearest depot. 
Liberal terms. [Illustrated circu- 
lars free. Low & Reiwell Mg. 
| Co., General Supply Office, 
115 Public Sq.. Cleveland, 0. 


SWZ SoS 














Uperior’ 


»SAARTINLE, \Unequled for us ini | 
Ass Bry, a ud Private 


cure) Li ata fish 








BASE BALL AT HOME 
WILLIAMS POPULAR INDOOR GAME 
| 052 CARDS. 19 ILLUSTRATED. 

| gna EVERY PLAY IN FiEWD CANE 


ON ACTUAL DIAMOND. 















i, LAST "HALF OF QT INNING, BASES FULLA 
SCORE 1 EACH. TWO OUT. EWING AT ULE 


SAMPLE GAME S1.00, POSTAGE PAID 


— TERMS TOAGENTS »020222 
~G6\oxe~ SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


HATCH LITH9’C° MFRS.NY. 


| C BOSTON 


Is the principal city in the United States 
for the sale of Custom Clothing. 
Pants to order $3.00 
roy to order $13.25 up 
to $30.00 for fine goods. 
These are not ready 
made garments; but made 
to order to the individual 
measures sent us according 
to our standard rules for 
self measuring. If you | 
wish to avail yourself of | 
this plan of wearing Tailor | 
made garments at a much less cost than the ordinary 
| 
| 






























ready made, send 6 cts, for samples, 40 in. tape, | 
rules, and all particulars eee to take your own 
measure, for Coat, Pants and V 


| BAY STATE PANTS ¢ (0. 0, Seana, 2 





















